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STATISTICAL DATA OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 


of the Industry 
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THE CODE CONFERENCE AT ST. LOUIS 


Vigorous Protests Against Government Competition—Fair Play 


Approximately 200 representatives 
of the light and power industry from 
all sections of the country attended 
the conference to consider and discuss 
the provisions of a permanent Code of 
Fair Competition sponsored by the In- 
stitute and held at Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Monday and Tuesday, December 
+ and 5. Of the number registered, 168 
were affiliated with companies which are 
members of the Institute and 25 were 
representatives of non-member compa- 
nies. 

Following a meeting of the Board of 
Monday afternoon, the 
formal proceedings took place Tuesday 
a meeting called to order 
by President Cortelyou. His opening 
address, reprinted in full in another 
part of this issue, contained a vigorous 
protest against government competition 
through public ownership and called for 
fair play for the industry in its effort to 


‘Trustees on 


morning at 


advance the administration’s National 
Recovery Program. 
The Code Committee, whose per- 


sonnel was reported in the November 
BULLETIN, had ready for the confer- 
ence a draft of the proposed Code, 
which was explained by P. S. Ark- 
wright, Chairman of the Code Commit- 
Over a period of about six weeks, 
Mr. Arkwright informed the confer- 
ence, members of the 
collaboration with a lawyers’ committee 
and assisted by Judge William L. Ran- 
som as counsel, had worked in an effort 
to prepare a draft code which would 
serve as a basis for discussion at the con- 
ference. 


fee. 


committee, in 


Free discussion of the Code was en- 
vaged in during the afternoon follow- 
ing the meeting, when the Code Com- 
mittee sat continuously 
ments and objections. 


hearing com- 





Wanted for the Industry 


At the ‘luesday evening session, held 
in the auditorium of the Union Electric 
Building, the Code, with some modifica- 
tions, was put into shape for presentation 
by the Code Committee to the National 
Recovery Administration at Washing- 
As this the 
Code Committee is conferring with the 
Recovery Administration, and it is ex- 
pected that NRA authorities will shortly 
release the Code for publication. 

W. A. Mullendore, Executive Vice- 
President of the Southern California 
Edison Company, made a strong plea 


ton. issue goes to press 


that the Code, as a measure of justice to 
customers and investors in the industry, 
carry provisions to limit governmentally 
subsidized and tax exempt competition. 
Roundly applauded at the close, Mr. 
Mullendore’s had _ evidently 
struck a highly responsive note. 


address 


In expressing the viewpoint of the 
smaller utilities, A. W. Conover, Vice- 
President Oklahoma Utilities, said that 
they could operate under sensible code 
provisions, but that regulations practi- 
cable in larger systems could not be ap- 
plied to smaller ones without working 
He pointed out that 
longer working hours in small communi- 


great hardships. 


ties had been recognized in other codes. 
Mr. Conover strongly urged that the 
leaders of the industry undertake organ- 
ized and aggressive eftort to combat the 
spread of anti-utility sentiment by officers 
of government. Mr. Conover’s address 
to the conference, as well as Mr. Mul- 
lendore’s, appears in this issue. 

The attitude of fiduciary investors 
toward threats against the industry was 
indicated by a letter from Frederick H. 
Ecker, President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 
to President Cortelyou of the Institute. 
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This letter, read before the conference, 
follows: 
DraR Mr. CorreLyou: 

“T have been considering the situation 
of the operating public utilities and their 
bondholders in view of the recent devel- 
opments. With the added burdens of Fed- 
eral, State and local taxes and the evi- 
dent policy of the Federal Government 
to advance monies at random for the con- 
struction of competing utility plants and 
transmission lines, the industry is facing 
very serious problems. 

“The various departments of the Gov- 
ernment seem to me to be asking far too 
much from the utilities in imposing in- 
increased labor 
costs, and demanding lower rates, and at 
the same time devoting the proceeds of 
taxes to building plants for active com- 
petition with the utilities under condi- 
tions where the taxpayers make good the 
deficiencies under the rates. 


creased taxes, asking 


“Every plant and concern in the elec- 
tric business should certainly be subjected 
to the same requirements as to wages. 
hours, etc. All plants should be required 
to observe accurate standards of account- 
ing. Government money should not be 
used to finance plants or transmission 
lines to compete with existing private 
concerns. 

“These things all seem so obvious to 
me that I cannot understand how any 
one could doubt or question them. They 
are the essence of fair play. 

“Unless many millions of bonds which 
have been issued and sold to investors, in 
good faith and with the approval of the 
State Commissions are now to be de- 
stroyed, it seems to me that the concerns 
whose bonds are now so widely held by 
fiduciaries owe it as a solemn duty to 
stand firmly for fair play in these mat- 


ters.’ 
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OPERATING COMMITTEE MEETING 


Atlantic City Recommended for 1934 Convention 
of the Institute 


Plans for the 1934 Convention of the 
Institute and the authorization of a 
Medal to be presented for successful re- 
suscitations from electric shock were 
among the matters on which action was 
taken at the November 15th meeting 
of the Operating Committee, held at the 
general offices of the Institute with 
President Cortelyou, Chairman of the 
Operating Committee, presiding. 


1934 Convention 
The Committee approved the 
special Convention 


recom- 
mendation, by a 
Committee appointed by the Chairman, 
that the 1934 Convention be held in 
Atlantic City early in June. 

voted that the Convention 
with the exception of an executive ses- 
The 


appointed by 


It was also 
meetings, 


sion, should be open to the public. 
Convention Committee 
Mr. Cortelyou consisted of Messrs. J. 
E. Davidson, B. J. Denman, T. A. Ken- 
ney, J. F. Owens and P. S. Young. 
The proposal for the foundation of a 
medal to be presented to employees of 
member companies who have success- 
fully resuscitated by the Prone Pressure 
Method persons suffering from electric 
shock met with general approval. It 
voted that the medal should be 
known as the Edison Electric Institute 
Medal, and that it would be eligible for 
presentation in merited cases occurring 


was 


since the organization of the Institute 
on January 12th, 1933, as well as for 
future cases. The Medal will be ad- 
ministered by the Prize Awards Com- 
mittee through a committee of judges. 


Central Station Exhibit 
A letter from Mr. E. W. Lloyd, Chi- 


cago, Chairman of the Century of 
Progress Exposition Central Station 


Committee, recommended, in view of its 
great success this year, that the Central 
Station Exhibit at the Exposition be con- 
tinued along with the Exposition next 
year and asked approval of a plan to 
call upon the electric light and power 
companies which contributed to the ex- 
hibit this year to make further contribu- 
tions to exhibit another 
‘The Operating Committee con- 
curred in the recommendation that the 
Central Station Committee should pro- 
ceed with the plan. 


maintain the 


year. 


Commercial Activities 

Excellent progress under the lighting 
promotional program—the Better-Light, 
Better Sight activity—approved by the 
Operating Committee last June, was re- 
ported by Mr. George E. Whitwell, 
Chairman of the Sales Committee, who 
asked and received authority to continue 
the program through February and pos- 
sibly into March. Mr. Whitwell also 
outlined another sales activity proposed 
to follow after the lighting program, 
which would have as its central theme 
the value of electricity and might be 
known as the “All Electric Kitchen” 
program. 

The Committee voted that the Insti- 
tute should participate in the work of 
the U. S. National Committee of the 
International Commission on I]lumina- 
tion, and also voted that the Institute 
should contribute to membership in the 
Producer’s Council. 


Code of Fair Competition 
The status of the Code of Fair Com 
petition for the electric light and power 
industry was reviewed, and Judge Wil- 


liam L. Ransom reported the progress 


being made in drafting a new Code. As 
was previously reported in the BuL- 


LETIN, the officials of the National Re- 
covery Administration have expressed a 
desire to proceed with a hearing on a 


Code for the industry as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

The the 
nominations to membership on the In 


surance Committee, the following gen- 


Committee also approved 


tlemen being named to that Committee: 
Messrs. G. H. Bourne, I. M. Carpen- 
ter, F.. ©. Gordon, F. H. Deckman, 
Harry P. Hood, J. H. Nickell, A. W. 
Reid and H. E. Wing. Mr. Bourne 
is Chairman of the Insurance Commit- 
tee. 

‘Those in attendance at the Operating 
Committees were Messrs. Geo. B. Cor- 
telyou, Chairman; H. C. Blackwell, G. 
H. Clifford, J. E. Davidson, B. J. Den- 
man, W. J. Hagenah, S. Hosmer, A. 
H. Kehoe, T. A. Kenney, H. P. Liver- 
sidge, J. F. Owens, E. Reynolds, Jr., 
B. F. Weadock and P. S. Young, and by 
invitation, Messrs. G. E. Whitwell, H. 
S. Bennion and C. FE. Greenwood. 


December, 1933 


Medals for Resuscitation 
to be Given by Institute 


The Operating Committee has au- 
thorized the establishment of a Medal 
designed for presentation to employees 
of member companies of the Institute 
who, by the Prone Pressure Method, 
have successfully resuscitated individuals 
suffering from electric shock. 

The Medal will be known as the 
“Edison Electric Institute Medal” and 
is intended to serve both as a recognition 
of the act and to encourage and main- 
tain interest in the Prone Pressure 
Method of Resuscitation. All successful 
resuscitations by member company em- 
ployees since the organization of the In- 
stitute on January 12, 1933, will be 
eligible for consideration for the Medal. 

The Medal will be administered by 
the Prize Awards Committee, Mr. 
Frank W. Smith, Chairman, through 
judges appointed by the Committee. Full 
particulars respecting the award of the 
Medal will be announced in an earl; 
issue of the BULLETIN, and through di- 
rect Communication to member compan- 
ies by Mr. Smith. 


Safety Grounding 
Upon the dissolution of the National 
Electric Light Association, one of the 
subjects recommended by the Accident 


Prevention Committee for continued 
study was safety grounding. Consider- 


able time and study had been given to 
this subject with a view to determining 
safe grounding practices but the infor- 
mation obtained had not been assembled 
and prepared for presentation or use. 
However, definite plans have now been 
made for completing the investigation 
and compiling the information for use 
by the industry. 

the Electrical 
Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute under the sponsorship 
of S. M. Dean, of the Detroit Edison 
Company. The work which Mr. Dean 
has undertaken will consist of a com- 
plete technical investigation on the gen- 
eral subject of grounding, and will in- 
clude safety grounding as one of the 
important parts. It is planned to investi- 
gate the maximum resistance of artificial 
grounds that will afford the necessar\ 
protection, the grounding of non-current 
carrying metal parts of utilization equip- 
ment, the desirability of distributed 
ground mass, relation of building: steel 


This will be done by 
l;quipment 


(Continued on page 276) 
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THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY’S PART IN NATIONAL RECOVERY 


By GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


President of the Edison Electric Institute 


An address delivered at the General Conference of the Electric Light and Power Industry to Con- 
sider and Discuss the Provisions of a Code for the Industry, St. Louis, Mo., December 5, 1933. 


We have come together in this city 
for conference. Matters worthy of the 
best judgment and experience of the 
Industry require development and de- 
cision. It is altogether fitting that these 
matters be discussed and understood by 
a representative assembly of the Indus- 
try as a whole, by the small companies 
and the large, by those who are mem- 
bers of the Edison Electric Institute and 
those who are not, and by the repre- 
sentatives of all parts of the country— 
North, South, East and West. So we 
have come from many states to this cen- 
trally located city, convenient of access 
from all parts of the country, to talk 
things over and take counsel together. 

The Edison Electric Institute, which 
has been performing useful functions as 
to the technical and statistical side of 
the Industry, has been glad to serve as 
the means of bringing you together. For 
the purposes of this meeting, it makes 
no difference whether you are a mem- 
ber of the Institute or not; or whether 
you represent here a large company or 
a small one. If you are engaged in any 
capacity in the 
electric service to the public, we are 


business of rendering 
glad to have you take part in our de- 
liberations, and we extend to you all 
a very hearty welcome. 

Those who have been charged with 
responsibility for initiating the work of 
drafting a suitable Code for considera- 
tion: are grateful for your presence and 
your participation. Only through the 
convening of such a genuinely repre- 
sentative gathering, bringing together the 
men who know the operating conditions 
in all parts of the country, could such 
a task be brought to a satisfactory com- 
pletion. 


The Purposes of This Conference 

I shall first read the Call for this 
meeting, because it states very clearly 
and concisely the purposes for which 
we are assembled here, the matters on 
which the Code Committee felt a need 
for your help: 

November 25, 1933. 
To THE CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
Erectric LIGHT AND PoWER COMPANIES 


The Code Committee of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute wishes to ascertain the views 


and experience of the electric light and 
power industry to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, to aid and guide the Committee in its 
work of preparing a draft of an Electric 
Code for consideration at the public hear- 
ing before the National Recovery Admin- 
istration in December. Particularly is 
there need for ascertaining the operating 
experience of all of the companies, large 
and small, under the provisions now in 
effect as to minimum wages and maximum 
hours, and the views of the Industry as 
to what changes, if any, ought to be rec- 
ommended in order to meet the diverse 
conditions under which our service is ren- 
dered throughout the country. 

A meeting to consider and discuss with 
the members of the Code Committee the 
matters involved in the drafting of a suit- 
able Code for this Industry is hereby called, 
to be held at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, December 5th and 6th, com- 
mencing at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 5th. You are invited to attend and 
to bring or send operating representatives 
of your Company whose informaticn and 
judgment would be helpful on these Code 
matters. 

The officials of the National Recovery 
Administration have determined that a 
Code should be submitted promptly by this 
Industry, and hearings will be required 
to start about December 20. The Code 
Committee is seeking to cooperate and 
comply with the wishes of the Adminis- 
tration. 

The Code Committee feels that all elec- 
tric light and power companies in the 
United States, whether members of the 
Institute or not, ought to take part in this 
conference and make known to the Com- 
mittee their views and wishes as to the 
drafting of the Code and its presentation 
in Washington, to the end that the Com- 
mittee may ascertain the conditions pre 
vailing in different parts of the country 
and be governed by the ascertained wishes 
of the Industry. 

We hope very much to have your as- 
sistance and cooperation in this matter. If 
the preliminary work of the Code Commit- 
tee reaches such a stage that this is prac- 
ticable, a draft of the material tentatively 
under consideration will be sent you in 
confidence, within a few days. In any 
event, the Committee will have material 
ready for concrete consideration in St. 
Louis on December Sth. 

Very truly yours, 
(Sgd) Bernarp F. WEAapock, 
Vice-President and Managing Director. 


It is of the essence of the situation 
that in an Industry which serves prac- 
tically every community in the United 
States under a variety of conditions 
which do not obtain in localized indus- 
tries, such matters as the requirements 
in respect to wages and hours, and the 
necessary provisions to insure that com- 
panies may fulfill their paramount pub- 
lic obligations of adequate and continu- 
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ous service, must. take into account the 
knowledge and experience of those 
charged with operating responsibility. 


Public Importance of the Matters to be 
Considered 

The subjects indicated in the Call for 
this meeting vitally affect our custom- 
ers, our employees, our investors, and 
the great public of America. We need 
to approach and discuss them broadly 
and fairly, conscious of the needs of 
the Nation, willing as always to do our 
part in a patriotic and public-spirited 
way that will truly advance the Na- 
tional welfare. 

At the same time, none of us can 
be unmindful that our duties as trus- 
tees of the welfare of millions of em- 
ployees, customers, and investors, re- 
quire us to face the facts of the situa- 
tion realistically and to see where they 
lead, to the end that no false or un- 
sound step shall be taken. We delib- 
erate and these matters as the 
trustees of all those whose interests are 
at stake, and we should not fail to stand 
fast for the essentials of sound policy. 
Truly this is a 


act in 


which calls 
for the mature judgment and the re- 
strained counsel of 


situation 
such a_representa- 
tive conterence of the whole Industry. 


The National Industrial Recovery Act 

We have been living in a time of 
stress and change, when experimenta- 
tion with new expedients has carried 
the Nation from its accustomed 
standards methods. We of this 
vital Industry have been summoned to 
stand by 


far 
and 


and take our place in the 
trial of new forms of industrial plan- 
ning under public control. 

In June of 1933, there was enacted 
by the Congress and approved by the 
President of the United States the now 
historic the Na- 
Act. In 
Title I of that enactment there was de- 
clared the policy of the Congress, and 
provision was made for the establish- 
ment of administrative agencies to ef- 
fectuate the declared policy. The Re- 
covery Act and what has been and is 
being done to carry out its purposes 


measure known as 


tional Industrial Recovery 


have brought a host of new problems, 
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and some new perplexities, into the 
councils sf American Industry. Many 
of the questions which confront us to- 
day are similar to those with which 
other industries are dealing;. in addi- 
tion, we have others which are peculiar 
to our status as regulated public utili- 
ties long subjected to State supervision 
in many respects. 

One of the primary purposes of the 
Recovery Act was to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the American public, 
through extending employment generally 
and raising wages wherever practicable. 
It was sought to enable the employment 
of a large number of men and women, 
in each industry, and thereby to add to 
the purchasing power of labor and _ in 
turn to give an impetus to recovery in 
agriculture and all lines of production 
and trade. So a machinery was set up 
tor bringing about the addition of em 
ployees to the payroll within each in 
dustry, even though that involved the 
imposing of increased payroll costs. 
The Recovery Act Pre-supposes Action 

Under Its Authority to Eliminate Un- 

fair Competition That Harasses 
Any Industry 

Recognizing that increase in the 
amounts paid by an industry to its em 
ployees would ordinarily compel a cor- 
responding advance in 
covery Act sought to 
which would in many instances, or to 
at least a enable 
increased payroll costs to be met with- 
out immediate and general advances in 
prices. The theory of the 
Act was and is that within and affect 
ing each industry there are conditions 
of unfair competitive practice and un 
economic trade methods which produce 
substantial losses, and that if these 
ruinous competitive practices and losses 
could be eliminated through cooperative 
action within each industry, backed by 
the authority vested in the National Re- 
covery Administration, the 
would thereby be in many or most in- 
stances provided from which the in- 
creased payroll costs could be met with- 
out an immediate, corresponding ad- 
vance in the prices charged to the public. 

I do not believe it could fairly be said 
that the underlying concept of the Re- 
covery Act was that the increased op- 
erating expenses due to extending em- 
ployment and increasing the purchasing 
power of the employees should primarily 
be borne by either the investors, through 
decreased returns, or by the consumers 
through increased prices. The real con- 
cept was to eliminate unfair competi 
tion and ruinous trade practices through 


prices, the Re 
erect provisions 


considerable extent, 


Recovery 


resources 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE BULLETIN 
duplication of capacities. Merely to in- 
crease the purchasing power of labor by 
decreasing the purchasing power of in- 
vestors and consumers was not offered, 
and could not have been offered, as a 
sound expedient. Diversion and _re- 
distribution of purchasing power is not 
increase in purchasing power. The Re- 
covery Act and the Codes under it have 
had to seek a sounder course. 

The Recovery Act was presented, and 
is to be tested and judged, as a measure 
of industrial statesmanship which would 
enable the elimination of unfair compe- 
tition and economic waste from each in- 
dustry, and would in particular forestall 
the construction of additional productive 
capacity in any industry until the exist- 
ing capacities have been fully utilized. 
Duplication of capacities was recognized 
as inflicting economic losses ultimately 
borne by the patrons. ‘To provide the 
means of forestalling such duplications 
and of ending the unfair competition 
which industries, was re- 
garded as a sound means of enabling in- 
crease in employment without com- 
pelling immediate advances in prices. 


beset many 


The Electric Industry Has Cooperated 
Heartily Under the Recovery Act 

This is neither the place nor the time 
for general economic debate as to the 
wisdom or soundness of the policy un- 
derlying the Recovery Act. Whatever 
may be our individual these 
matters, we recognize the Recovery Act 
as embodying the present National ex- 
pedient, the National mandate. the 
Nation-wide program in which we, as 


\ iew Ss on 


good citizens, have been cooperating 
heartily, and in which it will be our 
desire and our duty to continue to co- 
operate actively until the Act has ac- 
complished its major purposes or until 
its unsoundness has been demonstrated 
or it has expired by limitation. 

Speaking a personal view, I express 
the opinion that as long as the Recov- 
ery Act remains a part of the law of 
the land, we, of this Industry, should 
seek patriotically to do what we can 
to further its policy and purposes, so 
long as the vast powers sought to be 
conferred by the Act are used fairly in 
the furtherance of recovery and are not 
invoked as means of oppression and de- 
struction. 

When the President of the United 
States asked these companies last sum- 
mer, along with all other employers, to 
sign voluntary Agreements under the 
Act, to advance its purposes pending the 
development of definitive Codes ap- 
plicable to each industry and _ trade, 
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nearly all of the members of this Elec- 
tric Industry voluntarily and freely 
signed such agreements, complied with 
them in good faith, and cooperated in 
the Nation-wide program to extend em- 
ployment. Companies which did not 
actually sign the Agreement generally 
complied nevertheless with its provi- 
sions and did their part in the further- 
ance of its program. 

Some of the companies have been 
challenged because they did more than 
was required by the letter of the Agree- 
ment, and sought to comply with its 
spirit as well as its letter. This In- 
dustry may justly be proud of its rec- 
ord of substantial contribution to the 
National Recovery program without a 
rate increase because of the increased 
costs in any instance of which I have 
knowledge. In many other industries, 
conditions of unfair competition have 
been dealt with and prices have been 
advanced as well. In our Industry, 
neither has yet taken place, and the In- 
dustry does not seek recoupment through 
rate increases when the fairer means of 
remedy are provided by the Act. I add 
here that I believe this Industry is will- 
ing to continue and extend that coop- 
eration, if the declared policy and pur- 
poses of the Act can be effectuated in 
the provisions of the Code to be pro- 
mulgated under the Act. 


Our Pledge to Cooperate in the Submission 
of a Code 

Each and every member of the Indus- 

try who signed the President’s Reem- 

ployment Agreement solemnly obligated 

itself (by Paragraph 11 of that Agree- 


ment): 


“To cooperate to the fullest extent in hav- 
ing a Code of Fair Competition submitted 
by his industry at the earliest possible 
date. * * *” 

We seek here to complete our prepa- 
ration to comply with the policy of the 
Recovery Act. 

The National Recovery Administra- 
tion has indicated its desire that a pro- 
posed Code be submitted in time to 
permit the required public hearing to 
be conducted and completed in time for 
the approval of the Code before the 
New Year. The electric Industry will, 
I am sure, be able and ready to comply 
with that request. 

The Electric Industry and the 
Recovery Act 

How do the electric operating utili- 
ties fit into the picture and policy of the 
Recovery Act? Since that question may 


have a bearing on your deliberations, | 
refer to it, briefly. 


We confront at 
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once the fact that nearly all of these 
electric companies do business only in 
a single State and do not enter the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce at all; and 
it may well be doubted whether the 
powers of the Congress as to wages and 
hours extend to purely intrastate con- 
cerns. ‘That is a great question of con- 
stitutional law which may some day be 
settled; but we are not here to settle 
questions of constitutional law. 

The Recovery program must be based 
on cooperation, not litigation; and this 
Industry has thus far raised no ques- 
tions of constitutional law, but has 
tried voluntarily and diligently to co- 
operate in the program for recovery. 
If the Act means what it says and it 
the declared policy of the Congress can 
be made effective in the proposed Code, 


the interests of our customers, em- 
ployees, and investors will be best 
served by our continued cooperation. 


We have come here for that purpose. 


The Declared Policy of the Recovery Act 
Should Be Applied to This Industry 
This Industry has increased substan- 

tially its payroll costs and is expected 

them further. ‘The pub- 
lished statements of operating results 
covering the period since last August 
are beginning to show those increased 


to increase 


costs very clearly. 
The increases in volume of sales, ex- 
pected by some last summer and early 
in the fall, have not been realized; the 
increased payroll costs remain and 
mount higher. How is that situation 
to be met under the policy of the Re- 
covery Act ? Are the 
charged the public to be 


prices to be 

increased in 
the face of the demands of some State 
Commissions for rate reductions despite 
the increased costs and contrary to the 
desire of the Industry to lower rates 
wherever possible rather than increase 
them? Or the resources for in- 
creased payroll costs to be provided now 
through assurance of the elimination of 
unfair and through the 
other means declared in Title I of the 
Recovery Act? 

First face the fact that in this 
public utility Industry the rates charged 
to the puble cannot be increased at will 
to reflect increased operating costs, as 


are 


competition 


we 


has been done ‘in other industries; and 
the companies would not wish to in- 
crease them generally if they could, save 
under the most urgent and inescapable 
of emergencies, compelled by large in- 
creases in the costs of operating mate- 
rials and labor. The rates and rev- 
enues of these companies are closely 
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regulated and limited by State laws 
and by State regulatory Commissions ; 
and it must be frankly recognized that 
the regulatory situation makes unavail- 
able to this Industry an exercise of the 
price-raising powers possessed and exer- 
cised by other industries which have in- 
creased their payroll costs under the 
mandate of Codes. 

It is inherent, then, in the situation, 
that if this Industry is asked to submit 
itself to a Code under the Recovery Act 
and thereby to perpetuate increased pay- 
roll costs, the first effort must be to see 
to what extent, under the powers vested 
by the Act and the Code, these increased 
costs may be compensated for and offset 
by eliminating or reducing the unfair 
competitive practices with which this In- 
dustry is mow _ beset, and which 
jeopardizes its ability to comply with pro- 


posed provisions as to wages and hours. . 


\ Code which did not frankly face and 
deal with this situation would place this 
Industry in an unjust and impossible 
plight. With the State Commissions 
barring rate increases and even pressing 
for rate reductions, and with all agen- 
cies of government imposing heavy in- 
tax this Industry 
could not fairly or justly be expected to 
submit to increased payroll costs at the 
instance of the Federal Government un- 
der the authority of the Recovery Act, 
unless the declared policy of Title I of 
the Act is assuredly to be made effective 


creases in burdens, 


in order to maintain the economic re- 
Fair play re- 


quires it; the declared policy of the Act 


sources of this Industry. 


presupposes it; the logic of present and 


recent events makes it essential. 


What the Recovery Act Provides Shall Be 
Done to Further Fair Competition and 
to Enable Increases in Employment 
When we turn to Title I of the Re 
covery Act and examine the declaration 
of the 
pronouncement 


therein made as to the policy 
find a 
which fairly fits the situation confront- 
ing this Industry. As expressed in the 
Act itself, the policy and purposes to 
be achieved through its administration 


Congress, we 


are: 


(1) “To provide for the general welfare by 
promoting the organization of Industry 
for the purposes of cooperative action 
among trade groups; 


(2) “To induce and maintain united action 
of labor and management under ade- 
quate governmental sanctions and su- 


pervision ; 
(3) “To eliminate unfair competitive prac- 
tices; 
“To promote the fullest possible util- 
ization of the present productive capac- 
ity of industries; 
(5) “To relieve and reduce unemployment” 


os 
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and 
and 

(6) “Otherwise to rehabilitate industry and 
to conserve natural resources.” 


“to improve standards of labor’; 


This Industry is Ready to Proceed With 
Such a Program 

If the declaration contained in the 
Act can be made effective according to 
its plain language, the electric industry 
can be placed in position to do its full 
part in the nation-wide program. 

For one, I believe that irrespective of 
the present legal question as to the appli- 
cability of Title I of the Act to public 
utilities regulated by the States in 
which they operate, the members of the 
Industry will evidence, through submis- 
sion of a Code, their willingness to co- 
operate in good faith to effectuate what 
has been referred to as “‘a nation-wide 
program to raise wages, create employ- 
ment, and thus purchasing 
power and restore business, through the 
standards of fair competition authorized 
by the Act.” 

The members of the Industry point 
out that their gross and net earnings, 
and hence their resources available for 
continued compliance with a Code, are, 
unlike the situation in general industry, 
closely regulated and limited through 
rates and charges subjected to State reg- 
ulatory control, and that, in other re- 
spects vitally affecting the purposes of 
the Act, the competitors of members of 
the Industry are subjected to no like 
regulatory control and to no regulatory 
control over their competitive and trade 


increase 


practices. The result is that in many 
matters closely related to the purposes of 
the Act, the members of the Industry 
and services in competition with them 
are now subjected to no means or man- 
ner of regulation and supervision in the 
public interest along lines specified in 
the Act, 
operative redress of abuses is established 
pursuant to a Code under the Recovery 
Act, as authorized by its terms. Many 
of the purposes and policies of the Act, 
matters not within regulatory 
powers and jurisdictions under existing 
law, could be effectually furthered, 
through publicity, restraint and disci- 
pline, within and by the Industry it- 
self, as authorized by the Recovery Act. 
Abuses the are not 
typical and are not supported by the 
opinion of the Industry; the opportunity 
for corrective measures is welcomed. 


unless such a means of co- 


as to 


within Industry 


The Requirements of Fair Play 
We submit, as a matter of fair play, 
that if the private electric companies 
of this country are to be subjected by 
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the Federal Government to a Code im- 
posing increased payroll and operating 
costs through minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, everyone else in the elec- 
tric business should be subject to the 
same Code and the same requirements, 
whether a municipal or other public 
plant. There are more than 1800 
municipal electric plants in the United 
States today. The Government could 
not fairly ask us to burden our costs 
with the expenses of compliance with 
a Code, and then leave our competitors 
free from that Code and those costs, 
particularly when Government itself is 
or aids our competitors. 

Furthermore, one of the declared pur- 
poses of the Act is “to eliminate un- 
fair competitive practices’ and “‘to pro- 
mote the fullest possible utilization of 
the present productive capacity of in- 
dustries,” as well as ‘“‘to rehabilitate it 
dustry” and “to conserve natural re- 
Various of the Codes ap- 
proved for other industries have pro- 
vided, in ettect, that this should be done 
and that no additional and competing 
plants or facilities should be built or in- 
stalled until the productive capacities 
of existing plants and facilities have 
been fairly utilized (taking 
count reasonable reserves), to the end 
that duplication and waste and increased 
burdens in carrying charges and operat- 
ing costs shall not avoidably be placed 
upon the public. We submit that any 
Code now established ought fairly to rec- 
ognize and require that this Industry 
shall be accorded and assured fair and 
non-discriminatory treatment in this re- 
spect, as compared with other industries 
under the Act, and that the installation 
of additional production and transmis- 
sion capacity and facilities shall be 
similarly restricted, as has been done 
through the Codes for other industries, 
until the existing capacities and facili- 
ties have been fully utilized. 


sources.” 


into ac- 


Should the Government Itself Disregard Its 
Own Standards of Fair Competition? 
The elimination of untair competition 

and the prohibition of increase in plant 

capacity until 
fully utilized, have become basic and 
familiar provisions in the Codes for 
other industries. Such provisions are of 
the essence of the declared policy of the 

Act. 

In all fairness, we then submit these 
questions: In imposing a Code and in- 
creased costs upon any industry, may the 
Government itself reserve the right to 
violate its own standards of fair com- 
petition? May the Government itself 


existing capacities are 


.next year to any other. 
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fairly continue to do, as a competitor, 
what it would permit no private concern 
in an industry to do? May even the 
moneys which the Government takes 
from this Industry and other taxpayers, 
be used by the Government in violating, 
or financing others to violate, the stand- 
ards of fair competition declared in the 
Recovery Act? May the Government 
with one hand impose a Code and in- 
creased costs on an industry, and with 
the other destroy the possibility of com- 
pliance, through entering the field itself 
as a competitor conforming to no stand- 
ards of fair rivalry and backed with all 
the resources of the taxing power? 
These are fair questions which deserve 
fair answers. They merit the careful 
consideration of all thinking people. If 
such a thing can be done today to any 
industry, it can be done tomorrow or 
The answers to 
found in the 
Code to be filed soon in Washington. 
The issue should be squarely faced. 


these questions may be 


Shall There Be No Blue Eagle for the 
Government as a Competitor? 

The Federal should 
either conform its own activities and use 
of Federal funds to the declared policy 
that is fundamental in the Recovery Act, 
or it should refrain from imposing any 
Code whatever upon an Industry as to 
which the Government proposes itself, as 
a competitor with the Industry, to dis- 
regard the standards of fair competition. 
The Government cannot fairly impose 
on private companies a set of severe and 
costly requirements with which the Gov- 
ernment does not itself propose to com- 


Government 


ply, in proceeding to inflict upon the In- 
dustry a ruinous competition conducted 
or aided by the Government itself. 

We submit that it is no more than fair 
and in accord with the declared 
poses of the Act that if a Code of Fair 
Competition is now imposed on the elec- 


pur- 


tric Industry, no department or agency 
shall thereafter install additional electric 
generating capacity or transmission or 
distribution facilities in any Federal 
Project or shall advance Federal funds 
to others for the construction or installa- 
tion of any such additional capacity or 
facilities which would or might be oper- 
ated in competition with existing ca- 
pacity or facilities of members of this 
Industry, unless and until it shall have 
been determined and certified after 
the State board or officers 
having jurisdiction (or by the Adminis- 
trator, if no State board or officers have 
jurisdiction), that public necessity and 
convenience exists therefor, by reason of 


hearing, by 
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the inadequacy and insufficiency of the 
existing service, capacity or facilities. 

Fair Play is an American Tradition 

We invoke in these respects the com- 
mon of the situation, and the 
American tradition and ideal of fair 
play. The powers of the National Re- 
covery Act should be used to build up 
and not to tear down. Equality of com- 
petitive treatment and the elimination 
of unfair trade practices is the basic 
Act. Every 
plant and concern in the electric busi- 
ness should be subjected to the Code 
requirements as to wages, hours, and the 
like, or none should be. ‘The Federal 
Government should not repudiate or 
shun its own Blue Eagle. . The Govern- 
ment itself should not be unfair as a 
competitor, and should not itself do 
what it would not permit private capital 
to do. Particularly is this so, if the Gov- 
ernment is at the same time to ask these 
companies to submit to drastic require- 
ments as to wages and hours. I hope 
that the Code Committee will insist 
upon the remedial provisions which it 
has wisely drafted on this subject. 


sense 


concept of the Recovery 


Two Other Phases of Fair 
Trade Practice 

I comment upon two other matters, 
which merit your consideration: 

1. Many members of this Industry en- 
gage in the retail sale of appliances de- 
signed for the economical and efficient 
use of electricity. In some instances— 
not many of late—complaints have been 
made by retail stores and other merchan- 
disers as to the methods used by some of 
the utilities in promoting the sale of ap- 
pliances. The utilities sell appliances 
for promotional reasons, to develop or 
maintain diversity and volume of sales 
and favorable load factors, which tend 
to lower and thereby to 
lower rates. The retail store sells ap- 
pliances for the same reason as it sells 
any other merchandise. Urtilities do not 
ordinarily sell appliances for the sake of 
selling appliances and making a profit 
thereon, but as one of the integral func- 
tions of rendering our service to the pub- 
lic. Often the appliances sold by the 
utilities are at a pioneering stage and 
of a kind and cost which local stores 
could not finance and carry. 

Nevertheless, by the same token which 
leads the members of the electric Indus- 
try to ask for the observance of fair com- 
petitive practices by others including the 
Government, we offer it to our competi- 
tors in the sale of appliances. We will 
conform our appliance sales to the stand- 


unit costs 


(Continued on page 271) 
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FAIR COMPETITION WITHIN THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY 


Executive 


By W. C. MULLENDORE 


Vice-President, Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 


-\n address delivered at the General Conference of the Electric Light and Power Industry to Con- 
sider and Discuss the Provisions of a Code for the Industry, St. Louis, Mo., December 5, 1933. 


The underlying aim and purpose of 
the National Recovery Act is to advance 
the public interest and promote the 
common welfare of the people of the 
United States. The extent to which the 
electric utilities are connected with the 
daily life of the people and with the 
various steps in the economic process of 
the United States is in part disclosed by 
the fact that in the vear 1932 out of a 
total population of approximately 123,- 
(00,000, eighty-nine million were served 
by this industry. Almost twenty million 
households are dependent upon this in- 
dustry not only for lighting but for the 
performance of innumerable tasks within 
the households; most of our factories use 
electric energy for motive power as well 
as for lighting; our streets and highways 
are lighted and our street railways are 
operated by electric energy; radio broad- 
casting, as well as receiving sets, are de- 
pendent upon this service; most of our 
stores, hotels and commercial establish- 
ments, both small and large, are likewise 
dependent upon electric energy for light- 
ing and much of their operation; and 
finally, great farm areas, on which live 
3,000,000 people, particularly in those 
areas where electric energy is used for 
pumping water for irrigation, are de- 
pendent upon the service of this indus- 
try. 


Another characteristic of this industry 
is that it is subject to severe competition 
in much of the service which it renders. 
Although electric service is commonly 
considered a monopoly service, it is far 
from a monopoly in fact. Not only does 
electric energy compete with other fuels 
and other power, such as 
steam and gas power, but it must com- 
pete with those customers who are in a 
position to install their own generating 
plants and thus serve themselves with 
electricity. Factories, refineries, hotels 
and office buildings, particularly those 
having waste heat, electric railways and 
other large consumers can furnish them- 
selves with electric energy for their own 
use and only refrain from doing so by 
reason of the more attractive rates and 
better service of the utility company. 
The differential between the cost of 
buying their electricity and making it 


sources of 


themselves is, however, often so small 
that discriminatory tax and other bur- 
dens placed upon the utilities threaten 
to cause important customers to resort 
to other sources of power supply. 

Furthermore, the electric utility must 
compete in every home and with every 
customer for a share of the consumer’s 
dollar and the expansion of the sales of 
electric energy to these customers is de- 
pendent upon the utility’s ability to 
reduce its service charges, and thus to 
attract the share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar which it must secure to maintain 
and improve its service. “he importance 
of these competitive conditions faced by 
the utilities lies in the fact that the ma- 
jority of small and other 
small consumers are not able to supply 
their own electric service, and the impo- 
sition of unfair competitive conditions 
upon utility companies which would 
cause the loss of the larger consumers 
would inevitably react to the disadvan- 
tage of the majority of small consumers 
who now enjoy lower rates by reason of 
the diversity of load and demand fur- 
nished by the larger consumers. 

Because of these facts, and 
fixed and long term investments are re- 
quired in power-houses, in transmission 
lines, in distribution lines, in trans- 
formers, and other durable equipment, 
which restrict the area of operations and 
confine the freedom of movement of the 
utilities, the protection of the existing 
business of the utilities and the affording 
of fair opportunities for their expansion, 
are matters of deep concern to the com- 
munities which they serve. 


household 


because 


I challenge your attention to those 
facts because from them there follows 
inevitably the conclusion that whatever 
militates against the fullest possible de- 
velopment of that industry, whatever 
tends to prevent the fullest possible eco- 
nomic development of this servant of 
all industries, is inimical to the public 
welfare and against the public interest. 

In the passage of the National Re- 
covery Act, Congress has recognized, and 
the common-sense of mankind has long 
recognized, that unfair competitive prac- 
tices in any and all industries are opposed 
to the public interest and _ militate 
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against the general welfare, because un- 
fair competitive practices give advan- 
tages to certain sections and groups of 
our population which are not enjoyed 
by others, and thus are created obstacles 
to the fullest possible development of 
our economic life. If it is true that un- 
fair competitive practices in the smaller 
industries and groups which serve only 
fractions of population militate 
against the public interest, how much 
more is it true that such practices should 
so far as possible be eliminated from an 
industry which embraces the entire 
population and affects the manifold daily 
activities of our people as does the elec- 
tric utility industry. 


our 


Therefore, in proposing the inclusion 
in the code for this industry of certain 
provisions having as their objective the 
elimination of unfair competition, I de- 
sire to present them in the light of their 
bearing upon the public interest and 
welfare, and to ask that the first test 
which shall be applied to these proposals 
is whether or not they advance the pub- 
lic interest and promote the common 
welfare. 

I propose to point out competition 
within our industry which is unfair be- 
cause it extends benefits and advantages 
to certain groups which are denied to 
others who are similarly situated; be- 
cause it imposes burdens upon customers 
which withheld 
from others who are in all justice entitled 





of some utilities are 
to the same treatment because, in short, 
it sets up certain artificial discriminations 
between various groups of our popula- 
tion who would, but for such artificial 
discriminations, receive their electric 
service upon equal terms. 

In the administration of the National 
Recovery Act and in the codes which 
have been adopted and approved, certain 
practices have been prohibited as unfair. 
Among these are selling below cost, the 
giving of rebates, commercial 
bribery, the giving of prizes, premiums 
or gifts, defamation of competitors, in- 
terference with contractual relations, 
and misrepresentation or false or mis- 
leading advertising. It will be noted 
that common to all these prohibited and 
indicated practices is the deceit of, and 


secret 
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discrimination against, the customers 
themselves either through pretending to 
give something for nothing or through 
misrepresentation of the cost of the arti- 
cle or service sold. 

Why should the public be interested 
in the elimination of these practices? 
How is the public injured by a continua- 
tion of such activities? Why, obviously 
because there can be no advantage given 
to one without a_ corresponding 
disadvantage to another. If a_ sec- 
ret rebate is given to one customer, 
it is unfair to the customer similarly 
situated not to receive the same rebate, 
and an unfair advantage of the one over 
the other is thus created. Selling below 
cost to one customer necessitates making 
up the loss from another to his conse- 
quent disadvantage, and it gives to the 
customer receiving goods below cost an 
advantage over other citizens who must 
pay the full value received. All of these 
practices result in inequalities and mal- 
adjustments which tend to obstruct the 
free flow of exchange of goods and ser- 
vices upon which economic society is 
dependent for its healthy continuance. 


Now, turning to the electric utility 
industry, I challenge your attention to 
those governmentally financed units 
within the industry which under present 
conditions operate free from taxes, which 
are financed by the use of tax-free bonds 
issued against the public credit instead 
of being confined, as the privately 
financed utility is, to the credit of the 
utility enterprise itself; which charge a 
portion of their rent and of the services 
of those whom they employ against other 
services than that of the utility itself. 

The privately-financed utility pays on 
the average 17 cents out of every gross 
dollar collected for taxes; govern- 
ment utilities pay no taxes or entirely 
disproportionate amounts. ‘The private- 
ly-owned utilities are regulated by public 
agencies and under such regulations they 
are compelled not only to operate under 
restrictions from which their govern- 
ment competitors are free, but they are 
compelled to bear great burdens of ex- 
pense incident to such public regulation 
from which their competitors are freed. 

As I have said, these governmentally 
financed units are allowed the use of the 
public credit, which means that they 
pledge the property of the entire Nation, 
or an entire community, including the 
property of those whom they do not 
serve. In addition their are 
usually tax-exempt. By reason of this 
community credit base and tax-exemp- 
tion, privileges which are denied the 


most 


bonds 
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privately-financed units, those citizens 
who are thus discriminated against are 
compelled to furnish part of the cost of 
a service from which they derive no 
benefit but which is to the advantage of 
others who have no greater right, under 
all principles of justice, than themselves. 
One of the most glaring examples of the 
use not only of the public credit, but 
the use of the powers of taxation to com- 
pel the support of these governmental 
enterprises in the utility industry is to 
be found in the Public Works Section 
of the National Recovery Act itself. 
wherein a tax is imposed on the capital 
stock, the dividends and profits of the 
privately financed utilities, as well as 
other corporations, in order to finance 
the loans and gifts made by the PWA. 
Millions of dollars thus derived from 
the private utilities are made available 
for the financing of competing units 


within the industry, some of which are 
municipalities to which an outright do- 
nation or gift of 30 per cent of the 


for competition with 
private utilities is made. In other words, 


capital necessary 


here is a concrete example of a direct 
exaction through taxation from the cap- 
ital and income of private utilities for 
the direct benefit of competitors who are 
to be set up for operation upon a much 
more favorable basis than is permitted 
to those who have furnished the money 
for their operation. 

The vast of the public is 
served by the private utilities. Of the 
total of 89,000,000 people in the United 
States 
industry, not 


majority 


who are served by the electric 
than 8,000,000 or 
less than ten per cent are served by the 
governmentalls 


more 

financed enterprises. 
Hence this small minority of the total 
population — is these special 
benefits resulting from the perversion of 


receiving 


the powers of government in the opera- 
tion of unregulated, untaxed, and other- 
wise favored utilities financed by public 
credit; and this small minority is re- 
ceiving these benefits at the expense and 
to the disadvantage of the vast majority. 

The vast majority of the public is 
served by these private utilities, and only 
< comparatively few communities, towns 
and cities, located in various sections of 
the United States, are the beneficiaries 
of these special benefits resulting from 
their perversion of the powers of gov- 
ernment in the operation of unregulated, 
untaxed, and otherwise favored utilities 


financed by public credit. “he private 


utilities are prohibited, under the regu- 
latory laws which govern their opera- 
tion, from granting preferential rates to 
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one community served by them as against 
other communities similarly situated and 
naturally and fairly entitled to the same 
rates and service. Why does a sound 
public policy demand the prohibition of 
secret rebates, or other preferential ad- 
vantages, to one group of consumers as 
against another? Obviously, because the 
setting up of such artificial advantages, 
unjustified by peculiar conditions of ser- 
vice or natural advantages, would tend 
to advance the growth and development 
of one business or one community as 
against its neighbor. ‘The very basis of 
governmental regulation of the trans- 
port services, the communication indus- 
tries, and of other public utilities has 
been the recognition that these discrim- 
inations, if permitted and practised by 
services upon which the public is de- 
pendent, might well result in the destruc- 
tion of the business or community against 
which the discrimination was practised. 
And we are now faced with the fact 
that the government itself is not only 
permitting but is encouraging the very 
discriminations which it is the established 
policy of government to prohibit and 
prevent. 


Neither are the vice and peril of these 
discriminations limited to their effect 
upon the customers served by the private 
utilities. 
denial in years past millions of our citi- 
laid from their 
current earnings for the physical im- 
provements of their communities through 
private investments, savings investments 
which they made in the faith that prop- 
erty rights, upon which their human 
rights are dependent, were guaranteed 
protection against government confisca- 
tion, by the basic laws of their land. 

It is the money of the citizens of the 
United States, their life-savings from 
their industry, which has furnished the 
power-houses, the distribution lines and 
other physical equipment of its public 
utilities, just as surely as it is the money 
of those citizens which has built our 
postoffices, our highways, our schools 
and institutions. 
Hence the public is interested in the fair 
treatment of the so-called private, but in 
fact public, utilities of this country both 
and as and the 
public welfare and public interest re- 
quires and demands fair treatment and 
the elimination of unfair competition 
against these utilities for the same rea- 
sons that it demands the same treatment 
for all citizens. 

I do not, however, rest the case for 
fair competitive practices within this in- 


Through sacrifice and _ self- 


zens aside something 


other public-service 


as customers owners, 
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dustry upon these obvious facts alone. 
I call to the witness-stand in behalf of 
the fair competition for which I contend 
the official of one of the principal gov- 
ernmentally-operated utilities going for- 
ward in this country today. I refer to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and to 
David E. Lilienthal, general counsel 
and a director of that Authority. Speak- 
ing before the Rotary Club of Memphis, 
Tennessee, on Oct. 17, 1933, he laid 
down certain tests for the fairness of 
rates from a governmentally-operated 
power system and outlined the means of 
determining the costs of such operation. 
Amongst other things he said: 

“First of all, we kept in mind that the con- 
sumers of Muscle Shoals power must pay 
all the costs. In short, the power program 
of the Authority is not to be subsidized by 
the taxpayer. And in the second place, to 
carry out the President's plan for a ‘yard- 
stick’ all costs of a comparable privately- 
owned company were considered, as ac- 
curately as possible. This included direct 
operating expenses and administrative over- 
heads, interest, depreciation and taxes.* 

“The item of taxes in public power opera- 
tions has been the subject of confusion and 
misinformation and I would like to discuss 
it for a moment. The principle, as I see it, 
can be worded in this way: A public power 
system should bear the burden of taxes which 
it would pay if it were privately-owned. A 
public power system should contribute its 
share of taxes to the general fund.* * 

“Suffice it to say that a careful effort was 
made to consider all items of expense of 
comparable private operations and to treat 
the entire project as a self-supporting project 
and not as a taxpayer's subsidy.” 


Now in those statements by Mr. 
Lilienthal, we have an outright recog- 
nition of the fact that in order to make 
a fair comparison of rates between utili- 
ties financed by the government and util- 
ities financed by the citizens, the govern- 
ment utility, and the customers of such 
government utility, must be charged 
with all items of expense of comparable 
private operations. In such statement 
we have the measure of fair competition 
between these two groups of utilities. 
And if that is fair, as all will agree that 
it is, then that should be written into the 
code of this industry in order to assure 
fair competition within the industry. 

Before I leave Mr. Lilienthal’s ad- 
allow me to call attention to 
another point which he made which fair- 
ly illustrates another aspect of this sub- 
ject of fair competition. In speaking 
of the operations of the Tennessee Val 
ley Authority, he also said: 


dress, 


“What the Authority is required to do in 
its power program is to set up an area for 
power operations which will be on a com- 
parable basis with typical private operations. 
To set up such a ‘yardstick’ the Authority 
obviously must undertake to serve an area 
which is large enough and sufficiently con- 
centrated, with enough population density 
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and with a sufficiently diversified industrial, 
commercial and residential load to provide a 
fair test. As business men, it is apparent 
to you that if the Authority is only to serve 
the parts of a territory which a private util- 
ity has not chosen to serve, or is to serve 
only sparsely populated areas, the result of 
our operations cannot possibly be set up as 
a measuring rod. The Authority will neces- 
sarily have to undertake to serve a balanced 
area of concentrated industrial activity, in- 
cluding some cities of substantial size, good 
farms and reasonably favorable distribution 
possibilities.” 

Mr. Lilienthal has thus directed at- 
tention to one of the most important 
aspects of unfair competition because it 
has been the endeavor and tendency of 
governmental subdivisions to cut off 
from the territory served by private utili- 
ties the larger cities and more densely 
populated areas, and to leave to the ser- 
vice of the private utilities only those 
more sparsely settled sections which the 
government utilities do not find so at- 
tractive for operation. “They would thus 
deprive their neighbors served by the 
private utilities, that section of the pub- 
lic outside of the cities, of the better- 
balanced load, the increased diversity 
and the increased earnings which would 
redound to the benefit of all the cus- 
tomers but for the separation of the 
cities from the system. ‘They thus seek 
an advantage for a particular group of 
citizens—an advantage which comes not 
at all from more efficient operation, but 
from the unfair privileges which under 
the system of government competition, 
as it generally exists today, are made 
available to one group of customers over 
another. 

Carried to the 
competition result in severing 
from the private utility systems all of 
the best-balanced thus 
leave to the private utilities only the 
rural and small town load. There 
would thus be set up in whole, as there 
is today in part in some localities, a 
wholly unfair discrimination between 
urban citizens and their rural neighbors, 
notwithstanding the fact that upon the 
well-being of the 
much of the 
depends. 


extreme this unfair 


would 


business, and 


communities 
of the city 


rural 
prosperity 


Confiscation Through Governmentally- 
Financed Duplication 

May I now direct your particular at- 
tention to the waste of public funds and 
the confiscation of the property of citi- 
zens involved in the many current pro- 
grams for the use of public funds, ob- 
tained through taxation and the pledging 
of the public credit, in the construction 
of duplicate electric facilities in commu- 
nities already adequately supplied with 
such facilities. Not only are we ade- 
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quately supplied but it is safe to say 
that there is no community in the United 
States today with an established electric 
service which does not have a consid- 
erable excess capacity over existing de- 
mand, ranging from 25 per cent to 100 
per cent. Yet, in the face of this situa- 
tion, the Federal Government is today 
proceeding with the construction of huge 
power projects in those areas of the 
country which are already over-supplied ; 
and the Government is further loaning 
and giving, and offering to loan and give, 
large sums of money to municipalities 
for duplication of and addition to exist- 
ing privately-owned utility properties. 

Upon the question of surplus supply, 
| wish to again quote Mr. Lilienthal, 
who said in his speech in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, on Nov. 10 last: 

“Looking at the country as a whole, with- 
out respect to public operation or private 
operation, it is perfectly evident that we now 
have and soon will have a tremendous sur- 
plus supply of electricity. Within the area 
of the Tennessee Valley, for example, pri- 
vately owned electric companies have gener- 
ating and transmission facilities which can 
care for between 30 per cent and 40 per cent 
more demands for electricity than is now re- 
quired, even allowing for reasonable spare 
capacity. A fair estimate is that 25 per cent 
of the investment in power houses and trans- 
mission lines is idle, and is piling up fixed 
charges, because the customers of these com- 
panies are still tied to a low average use of 
electricity. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has a hydro-electric plant at Muscle Shoals 
with a rated installed capacity of 250,000 
hp. But that is only the beginning of the 
story. The Authority is constructing a dam 
and power house at Cove Creek, and another 
dam and power house above Muscle Shoals 
at what is known as the ‘Joe Wheeler’ dam, 
which together will increase the capacity of 
Wilson Dam to at least 600,000 hp. Out in 
Colorado, Boulder Dam is rapidly being car- 
ried toward completion at a total cost of 
$165,000.000. Boulder Dam on completion in 
1937 will add to the nation’s annual supply 
of electrical energy 4,330,000,000 kwhr. At 
Grand Coulee on the Columbia River and 
at Bonneville in Oregon are two giant power 
developments which are under way, esti- 
mated to cost another $100,000,000. The 
State of New York and the Dominion of 
Canada are making plans for a giant power 
development on the St. Lawrence River with 
an installed capacity of 2,200,000 hp.” 


Mr. Lilienthal might also have men- 
tioned the Caspar-Alcova project in 
Wyoming, the Verde project in Arizona, 
the Pecos project in Texas and others 
which will further add to surplus power 
capacity and which are being financed 
by the Federal Government. He might 
further have called attention to the fact 
that the Federal Government has ad- 
vanced Federal funds, part of them as 
outright gifts, to municipalities and 
other sections of the country, for the 
establishment of additional duplicating 
power facilties. 

Now, unless some hitherto undiscov- 
ered economic law, which runs counter 
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to all human experience, is to be brought 
into play to meet the situation thus 
created, the addition of further huge 
surplus capacity to an already large sur- 
plus can only mean an increased burden 
upon the customers served, the confisca- 
tion of a large part of the investment 
already made and the wasteful expendi- 
ture of Government funds devoted to 
these projects. True, it is suggested that 
the lowering of rates will assist in the 
absorption of this surplus energy, but 
it is not explained how the increase of 
capital investment and the splitting up 
and division of territory served will as- 
sist in the economic lowering of rates. 
It is certainly true that the lowering 
of rates can be forced through destruc- 
tive competition, but again, unless ex- 
perience is a false teacher, the confisca- 
tion of capital through destructive com- 
petition in the end reacts unfavorably 
upon the consumer who must sooner or 
later pay for the losses suffered in serv- 
ing him. Capital 
through unfair competition, but private 
capital once having experienced such con- 
fiscatory treatment by Government can 
not soon again be induced to invest in 
such enterprise. 

If the duplication of existing idle in- 
vestment is indeed the proper method of 
solving the problem of surplus capacity, 
why should it not be applied in the field 
of steel production, where there is now 


can be destroyed 


a 75 per cent excess capacity; in the 
fields of oil production, of groceries and 
foodstuffs; railroads, shoe factories and 
automobile plants in order to reduce the 
surplus existing capacity in those fields 
of private enterprise? Certainly no one 
has pointed out characteristics in the 
electric field which distinguish it in the 
applicability of this novel remedy from 
the same remedy elsewhere applied. 


Again, if it be true that it is against 
the public interest to sell below cost in 
the dairy industry, which supplies a 
prime necessity in the food supply; if 
the public endangered by 
unfair competition which eliminates ex- 
isting units in the cleaning and dyeing 
trade, or in the motion-picture industry, 
why is not the same true in the electric 
utility industry ? 

The potential power supply of the 
United States is for all practical pur- 
poses unlimited. 


welfare is 


It is not limited by 
undeveloped water-power; it is as great 
Nothing but eco- 
result from the 
development beyond reasonably antici- 
pated needs of this potential supply. “The 
road to lower rates and increased use 


as our fuel supply. 


nomic loss can over- 
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of electricity lies through the efficient 
use under fair competition of the facili- 
ties which we now have through the 
addition to those facilities only as the 
capital invested in them can be usefully 
employed; and not through the burden- 
ing of the industry with additional tax 
and capital charges, which can only add 
to the real cost of its service. 

Therefore, in requesting that a Code 
of Fair Competition for this industry 
should recognize the obvious fact that 
wasteful and additions to 
existing facilities only result in 
injury to the public interest, we are 
asking only that this great basic industry 
should receive the same treatment which 
is accorded to other industries and bus- 
inesses in which the citizens and tax- 
payers have a substantial interest. 


unnecessary 
can 


To certain sections or units within the 
electric light and power industry the 
powers and privileges belonging only to 
government are extended while the same 
powers and privileges are withheld from 
others who are performing that same 
service and are otherwise in all respects 
similarly situated. To governmentally- 
owned units within the industry the gov- 
ernment has and is saying: 
You shall be exempt from the burdens 
of taxation; you shall have the free use 
of the public credit; you shall be exempt 
from regulation by either state or mu- 
nicipal or national governmental author- 
ities; you shall be permitted to use the 
police powers of government for the ad- 


said now 


vancement of and the 


influence and prestige of high government 


your business ; 
offices shall be exercised in commenda- 
tion and praise of your activities and 
your efforts. To the other units within 
the industry the government has said: 
You shall bear your full share and more 
than your full share of the burdens of 
government, but certain of the benefits 
of government shall be denied to you; 
vou shall be regulated by governmental 
authority and you must pay the expense 
of that regulation; you shall be looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust and the 
prestige and influence of high public office 
shall be used in condemnation of your 
efforts and in arousing suspicion among 
vour fellow-men of your activities. Your 
facilities shall be duplicated, and your 
investments confiscated by the competi- 
tion of those units which have the favor 
and wield the powers of government. To 
those who deny that this is the policy or 
the intention of government we reply 
that we ask only a fair examination of 
the facts by impartial judges. We can 
judge not by expressed fair intentions 
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but by the obvious and inevitable results 
of existing methods and policies. 

It is said that there have been abuses 
in the power business as conducted by 
private industry, and that some citizens 
have lost their savings invested in this 
business. Those charges are partially 
true, and we neither excuse nor condone 
those losses where they have occurred 
through wrongdoing. But these charges 
are only partially true and they occurred 
in exceptional cases. Shall the entire 
industry be condemned because of the 
mistakes of the few? Certainly it is a 
new theory of government and of justice 
which advocates the willful destruction 
of savings soundly and wisely invested 
in an industry as a means of atonement 
for the loss of savings not so invested; 
which advocates the destruction of the 
many for the sins of a few. Citizens 
have lost their money in buying land, 
in farming, in dealing in food products, 
in building hotels, office-buildings and 
homes, in the oil business, the amuse- 
ment business, and every other line of 
But we do not hear it advo- 
that the government should 
through unfair competition in those in- 
dustries proceed to destroy the remain- 
ing capital invested therein. 


business. 
cated 


In asking that a code of fair competi- 
tion shall be established for the electric 
utility industry which shall apply to all 
units of that industry alike, whether 
those units are financed by public or by 
private funds, we make the proposal not 
alone on behalf of those whose invested 
savings have made the industry possible, 
but we make it first and foremost on 
behalf of the citizens who are served by 
We stand upon the 
simple proposition that it is contrary to 
public policy, contrary to the plain state- 
ment of policy of the National Recovery 
Act, and contrary to all the dictates of 
justice and fair dealing that the great 
majority of citizens shall be penalized 
and discriminated against by the imposi- 
tion of costs and of burdens from which 
other citizens similarly situated are re- 
lieved. I donot attack public ownership 
as such; I would not demand that those 
citizens of the United States who prefer 
to have their electric service provided 
through governmental agencies shall be 
denied that privilege. But in the name 
of those whom we serve we do ask that 
when governmental agencies engage in 
business activities for profit to the ad- 
vantage of minor groups of citizens that 
those governmental agencies shall ob- 
serve the same rules of fair play as are 


these companies. 


demanded and expected of other groups 
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of citizens engaged in the same lines of 
business. To deny the justice of this 
request is to deny equality of right and 
of opportunity between citizens. 

Finally, I again say that in demand- 
ing the elimination of unfair competi- 
tion, we ask that the test of our proposal 
shall be the public interest and welfare. 

We represent in our activities, and we 
are charged with the duty of protecting 
the interests of, those who are our cus- 
tomers and those whose savings have 
builded the properties which we manage. 
In presenting to the duly constituted 
authorities administering the National 
Recovery Act a code of fair competi- 
tion, we represent twenty-two million 
customers, at least eighteen million of 
whom are homes receiving their electric 
service through our companies.  Fur- 
thermore, we represent the owners of 
these properties, not a wealthy few, but 
two million plain citizens of America, 
the honest, law-abiding, thrifty people 
from one end of the country to the other 
—men and women who through the 
vears have denied themselves of com- 
forts and of pleasures which they might 
otherwise have enjoyed in order that 
there might be builded for the service 
of themselves and their fellow-citizens, 
the public served by these private utili- 
ties, the finest, the most efficient, and 
serviceable electrical equipment today to 
be found on the face of the globe. 

These two million owners, who from 
their everyday earnings have saved and 
denied themselves in order to furnish 
the property operated under private 
management, are today asking of the 
government which they support that it 
shall discontinue practices which result 
in the setting up of unfair advantages 
for one group of citizens over others, 
which result in the gift of money, 
exacted through the powers of taxation 
from themselves as citizens, to special 
interests with which to set up competi- 
tive enterprises under such unfair ad- 
vantages of cost and of operation as tend 
to confiscate the savings which these citi- 
zens and taxpayers have previously vol- 
untarily devoted to serving the same pur- 
poses. 

All who believe in the square deal, 
all who believe in the fair treatment of 
the plain citizen who has played the 
game fairly according to the rules, all 
who decry the sacrifice and destruction 
of the savings of the people, all who de- 
plore the destruction of faith and the 
discouragement of the homely virtues 
which have builded America and made 
it great, will join in this plea for fair 
and honest treatment. 
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THE INDUSTRY’S PART IN NATIONAL RECOVERY 
(Continued from page 266) 


ards of fair trade practices provided in 
the Retail Code, by which other vendors 
of appliances are governed; we will au- 
thorize full cooperation and joint ac- 
tion between the Electric Code Author- 
ity and the National Retail Trade 
Council; and we will leave it to those 
two bodies to work out and adjust any 
difficulties or complaints that may arise 
on either side. That seems altogether 
fair to those stores and dealers who sell 
appliances. 

2. Fair trade practice requires sound 
and reliable accounting according to rec- 
ognized standards, and requires that the 
accounts be audited and certified peri- 
odically by independent accountants. 
Certain abuses for which the Industry 
generally has been criticized could have 
been averted if such a practice had been 
followed. Reasonable requirements in 
this respect ought to be made a condi- 
tion of any proposed Code, and should 
be impartially enforced against all mem- 
bers of the Industry, whether privately 
or publicly owned, to ensure that statis- 
tical statements and reports will be de- 
pendable and on a comparative basis. 
‘The Industry should stand resolutely for 
the observance of the highest accounting 
standards, on the part of all who are to 
be subjected to the proposed Code. 


Code Requirements as to Wages 
and Hours 

I refer briefly to another of the vital 
subjects which are affected by the Re- 
covery Act and any proposed Code. 
The Industry is asked to accept limita- 
tions on the hours of work by its em- 
ployees, and standards of minimum 
wages. 

Unlike other industries which are sea- 
sonal or occasional in affording employ- 
ment, the operating employees of this 
Industry enjoy practically continuous 
employment throughout the year. ‘That 
is a fact whose significance is funda- 
mental. The fact of vital concern to an 
employee is not his hourly wage or even 
his weekly wage, but the total of his 
year’s compensation. By that standard 
of continuous employment and_ total 
yearly wage per employee, this Industry 
is proud to rank with the highest in 
American industry, according to the 
official figures which are familiar to 
most of you. This condition transcends 
in significance any standards of hourly 
and weekly rates of pay, and is fully 
warranted by the ability, intelligence 
and loyalty of the great body of our em- 


ployees, on whom the American public 
intimately depends for an essential ser- 
vice. 

Probably no labor forces in a major 
industry in America showed so small a 
percentage of decline in volume of em- 
ployment from 1926 to the years 1931 
or 1932 as did the operating employees 
of the electric industry. The decrease 
in employment during those years was 
due largely to the enforced cessation of 
construction work, and that condition 
persists today. 

This leads me to point out that those 
who seek sincerely a substantial increase 
in employments within this Industry 
might well concern themselves with a 
restoration of the conditions which 
would permit resumption of construc- 
tion. Construction payrolls are those 
which could readily show the largest 
expansion, in number of employees and 
total wages paid. Destruction of the 
credit of members of this Industry, 
paralysis of their ability to finance addi- 
tions and extensions, halted our normal 
growth and cancelled our construction 
programs. Restore the conditions of 
normal growth, end the menace of un- 
just attacks and still more unjust com- 
petition by the Government itself, and 
these utilities will put men back to use- 
ful work without adding to the public 
debt, and prosperity will come again to 
many homes. 
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An address delivered at the General Conference of the Electric Light and Power Industry to 
Consider and Discuss the Provisions of a Code for the Industry, St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 5, 1933 


It is my understanding that I am to 
discuss the problems of the smaller utili- 
ties insofar as the application of the 
NRA Code for the electric light and 
power industry effects their operations. 

Most of us signed the President’s 
Agreement the Ist of August and placed 
into effect on our properties the substi- 
tution of the President’s Re-employment 
Plan presented by the Edison Electric 
Institute, and we believe that it is en- 
tirely possible to operate under this code 
provided certain additions are made in 
the permanent plan which will incor- 
porate articles of fair competition and 
further to effect certain agreements from 
the federal administration in exchange 
for that which they have demanded of 
our industry. Naturally it is our idea 
to cooperate; however, we want to be 
treated fairly, and our thoughts and sug- 
gestions should be 
because as we see it government and in- 
dustry must work hand in hand if this 
new venture is to be successful. 


given consideration 


Every industry code with the excep 
tion of the public utilities insures mem- 
ber industries the right to live. Since it 
is apparent that puble utilities are denied 
this protection, and wages in our indus- 
try are higher than the average of other 
industries, most certainly we should op- 
pose any further liberalization of Article 
III of the Code and advocate abolition 
of existing provision of Section “‘B” of 
that article which provides for a reduc- 
tion of forty-eight hour weeks to forts 
hour weeks by March 1, because we have 
no means of offsetting this added expense 
and our results in recent months indicate 
combined costs of recovery compliance 
prohibit greater burdens on 
smaller utilities. We have made numer- 
ous inquiries in several small communi- 
ties throughout our state and find that 
practically every merchant is working his 
employees on a forty-eight hour week 
basis. Certainly we should be granted 
a similar concession when the condi- 
tions as previously outlined are taken 
into consideration. In some instances 
it is practically impossible to change 
present methods of operation to comply 
with the letter of the Code. 


expense 


For exam- 


furnishes a house 
and all utility service to a sub-station 
and the ques- 
tion is located adjacent to a small com- 
munity the problem is most difficult, and 
the involved of having four 
shifts with the added burden of building 
three additional houses to house the op- 
erators is obviously more than the traffic 
will bear in practically every case of this 
kind. Of you 
with problems similar to this as well as 


ple, where a_ utility 


operator sub-station in 


expense 


course, are conversant 
other border-line cases and these natural- 
ly will have to be given consideration, 
otherwise, it will be necessary for utili- 
ties to consider the installation of auto- 
matic equipment which certainly will not 
assist in re-employment but will tend to 
retard its progress. 

In all fairness to our industry our code 
should fair 
practice similar to Article XI* under 
fair competition in the Ice Industry code 
which requires a certificate of conve- 
nience and necessity. At least we should 
be protected to the extent of prohibiting 


incorporate provisions of 


competition where existing facilities are 
adequate and rates are reasonable. 

All other industry codes provide for 
restoration of price levels. Utilities have 
consistently reduced rates especially dur- 
ing the Depression. . . the utilities should 


n “Article 
1e Ice Industry 


EDITOR’S NOTE The following is 
XI—Control of Production” from tl 
Code: 





“Tf at any time an individual, firm, corporation, 
or partnership, or other form of enterprise, desires 
to establish additional ice product storage, or 





tonnage in any given territor 
establish to the satisfactio 
that public necessity and convenience 


y, said party must first 
of the Administrator 
require such 














additional ice-making capacity, ste , or pro- 
duction. The ice manufactured from any plant 
that was not in actual operation on September 8, 
1933, shall not be sold to any purchaser for 

period of twelve months from the date subsequent 
to September 8, 1933, upon which the operation 
of such plant may be initiated or resume at 
prices lower than the lowest corresponding prices 
in good faith published, as required by this Code, 
in a schedule or schedules governing prices t 
such purchasers; providing and excepting that 


this provision will not apply to the sale of ice 
manufactured by the following: 


“(a) Plants installed upon authority, of a ce 
tificate of necessity and convenience duly issued 
by the Administrator; or 

“(b) Plants temporarily shut down for repairs 





for a period not in € 
to September 8, 

““(c) Plants that owned or 
was controlled by companies or operations that 
were on September 8, 1933, in good faith engaged 
in the business of selling ice to the general trade 
in the market in which the ice from such plants 
is proposed to be sold, such plants being on Sep- 
tember 8, 1933, out of operation because of the 
intent in good faith to further the economic con- 
duct of the business of such company or operation.” 


c twelve months prior 
1933: or 


were whose output 
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. get commitment from the adminis- 
tration discontinuing the policy of loan- 
ing PWA funds for construction of du- 
plicate facilities and resultant competi- 
tion where facilities are adequate and 
ample and rates reasonable. Also relief 
should be afforded from demands for 
further reduction in rates where existing 
revenues and earnings do not justify such 
reductions. All are conversant 
with the argument supporting this con- 
tention. Most pertinent in my opinion 
is the fact that continued persecution 
defeats the fundamental purpose of re- 
covery administration and the strangling 
of public utilities will further postpone 
recovery in capital goods industry with- 
out which no stabilized recovery can be 
achieved. Utilities expended an average 
of seven hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars a year during the preceding five 
years, and each fifteen hundred dollars 
provided one man-year work. Obviously 
utilities cannot resume capital expendi- 
ture even in a modified manner if earn- 
ings and credit are further impaired. 

I believe that I express the opinion of 
every small utility operator when I say 
that we should advocate a strongly mili- 
tant and aggressive policy on the part 
of utilities and organized industry to 
combat present anti-utility sentiment 
which threatens complete impairment if 
not destruction of industry. We have 
alarmed with the attitude of 
silence manifested by our leaders in the 
Institute, and we vigorously oppose con- 
tinuation of this policy of aloof silence 
which is contrary not only to the senti- 
ment of a majority of utility operators 
in numbers but also the editorials of 
trade papers and impartial financial pub- 
lications. 


of us 


become 


In the last issue of the United States 
News, David Lawrence outlines in his 
editorial the developments of the past 
few days and the present situation con- 
fronting the federal administration. It 
is interesting to note that throughout his 
editorial he gives through inference that 
we need for the government to treat us 
with frankness and that we should be 
taken into the confidence of the govern- 

(Continued on page 279) 
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Curtis Prize Paper 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A LIGHTING SERVICE 
AND ITS ACCOMPLISHMENT 


For this presentation the 1933 Augustus D. Curtis Certificate was 
awarded to the Alabama Power Company. Cash award to Mr. J. S. 
Sutherland, Merchandise Sales Division, Alabama Power Company, 


The Alabama Power Company has 
operated on the theory that the principal 
work of the lighting engineer is in de- 
veloping an appreciation of the value of 
good illumination, and in insisting on 
correct wiring installations. Numerous 
cases of too small wire sizes, wrong type 
and size of fixtures, incorrect hanging 
and improper spacing of fixtures, en- 
countered by the engineer in the course 
of his work, point to the folly of the 
sale of equipment rather than the sale 
of illumination. By avoiding the sale of 
equipment and insisting on the correct 
lighting specifications, the lighting engi- 
neer obtains the confidence of all inter- 
ested parties, which results in a better 
job of illumination to the customer, in- 
creased business for the contractor-deale: 
and manufacturer, and increased reve- 
nue for the utility. 

The Lighting Section was organized 
in 1930 with six men under the direction 
of the Merchandise Sales 
After a period of training five men were 
assigned to territories containing 4,000 
to 5,000 commercial meters each. One 
man was retained at headquarters to 


Division. 


head up the activity, outline promotional 
and advertising programs, summarize re- 
ports and render assistance to the field 
men whenever necessary. The field men 
were put on a straight salary and placed 
under operating executives in the field, 
but were expected to work in close co- 
operation with the headquarters office. 

Four additional engineers were trained 
and placed in the field in December, 
1931, so that in 1932 there was a light- 
ing engineer for each 2,000 commercial 
meters. Each field man was equipped 
with a Weston illuminometer and dem- 
onstration kit and the responsibility was 
definitely assigned him of developing an 
appreciation of the value of good illumi- 
nation, especially among commercial and 
industrial customers. As no equipment 
was to be sold, the men acting only in 
the capacity of consulting engineers, their 
duties were to discuss the benefits of 
good lighting, make layouts and esti- 
mates for the prospect, and further assist 


Birmingham. 


him in securing competent electrical in- 
stallations. All loads added to the com- 
pany lines as a result of their activities 
were placed to their credit and a bonus 
plan of compensation was put into effect 
during 1932, whereby these engineers 
were given a bonus for loads added in 
excess of monthly quotas, which were 
assigned against their salaries. “The com- 
mission form of compensation equalizes 
the cost .per kilowatt added and is en- 
couraging to the salesman who has some- 
thing definite to work to beyond his 
allotted task. ; 

A plan for fifancing the installation 
cost for the custamer was put into effect 
even though the material was not pur- 
chased through the company. 


Yo develop a lighting consciousness 
among commercial customers a compre 
hensive newspaper and direct mail plan 
of advertising was carried on during the 
The plan tied in with the activities 
of the engineers as each man was fut 
nished with a copy of the set-ups, and, 
several weeks before mailing, was fur 
nished a of the material to be 
mailed to a list supplied by him. 

The schedule used is as follows: 


year. 


copy 


January—Show Window Lighting. 
February—Commercial Interiors. 
March—Sign and Office Lighting. 
April—Floodlighting. 
May—Public Buildings. 
June—Street Lighting. 
July—Theatres. 

August—Schools and Churches. 
September—Industrial. 
October—Show Windows. 
November—Commercial Interiors. 
December—Residential and Display. 


One of the first floodlighted football 
fields in the South was sold and installed 
by the company at Crampton Bowl, 
Montgomery, in October, 1927. This 
installation was enlarged during 1932 
and is used for both football and _ base- 
ball. 

Thirty illustrated lectures on ‘*Mod- 
ern Merchandising Practice,” by author- 
ities on the subject, were sponsored dur 
ing 1932 by the Lighting Section in 
order to stimulate business and to edu- 
cate the merchants in the various towns 
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on the economic value of commercial 
lighting. For those merchants who were 
unable to attend the meetings, and for 
those who had requested a copy of the 
talks, a brief outline of the material cov- 
ered was prepared and distributed. A 
copy of the material distributed is in- 
cluded as ‘Appendix A.” 

To determine the economic value of 
good school lighting and to educate chil- 
dren to appreciate proper illumination, 
an outstanding experiment in school 
lighting was conducted by one of the 
company’s lighting engineers in the 
grammar school of Tuscumbia, Alabama. 
The results were released in 1932 and 
were so astounding that they were pub- 
lished by the Associated Press, educa- 
tional journals and numerous trade pub- 
lications. A report of the experiment 
appears as Appendix ‘‘B.”’ 

When measured by the yardstick of 
results the activities of the Section have 
shown an increase each year in spite of 
adverse economic conditions. 


Kw 
Connected Added 

Load per 

No. Added Commerc’l 

Yea Jobs in kw Meter 
1930 . 1,135 3,334.8 0.160 
5} 2,249 4,623.4 0.217 
ye 3,683 5,594.7 0.238 


The 1932 business by class of lighting 
was as follows: 


pj2auu0’) 
No. Load 

Class of Business Jobs in kw 
Sign and Outside Dis- 

0 ON OCT Te 440 738.1 
Show Window ...... 182 217.6 
Store Interiors ...... 2,284 2,855.8 
Schools, Public Bldgs. 

and Churches ..... 157 619.5 
Offices and Theatres. . 202 220.8 
BGMOEEERY oxo ciccic tees 148 $55.3 
Residential .......... 270 87.6 








3,683 5,594.7 

In addition to the promotion of light- 
ing by means of direct sales efforts, the 
Alabama Power Company has installed 
outstanding lighting systems in all of its 
principal offices, stores and warehouses 
as an example for others. One of the 
first and perhaps the largest floodlighting 
installations of a public building in the 
State was installed in 1929 by the com- 
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pany on its main office building in Bir- 
mingham. During 1931 the company 
purchased and installed 35 electric signs 
on its principal properties, and several 
of its substations were floodlighted as a 
safety measure, as well as an advertise- 
ment of its product—electric service. 
Representatives of the Lighting Sec- 
tion have appeared on numerous em- 
ployee programs with the purpose of 
informing their fellow workers of the 
advantages of good lighting. By means 
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prizes and cash bonuses 
other employees are encouraged to assist 
the Lighting Section in selling better 
illumination to the public. 

It is felt that the accomplishments of 
the Lighting Section during 1932 have 
been of great material benefit to the 
company, and that the results of the 
past year are decided steps in developing 
the field of which holds 
bright possibilities to the public as well 
as to the entire electrical industry. 


of campaign 


illumination, 


APPENDIX “A” 
HIGH SPOTS ON “MODERN MERCHANDISING 
PRACTICE” 


Digest of Commercial Lecture Sponsored By Lighting Section of 


Alabama Power Company 


In keeping with its policy of service, 
the Alabama Company has 
through its Lighting Section attempted 
to assist its commercial customers in their 
merchandising problems by bringing to 
them from time to outstanding 
authorities in retail selling. “These meet- 
ings have in cooperation with interna- 
tional held in a 
number of towns in Alabama served by 
the Power Company and have featured 
illustrated lectures by Messrs. W. T. 
Clark and M. E. Olson, sales promotion 
men and merchandising specialists of the 
General Electric Company, and by Mr. 
W. F. Nelson of the 
Lamp Company. 

The meetings are in no sense an eftort 
to sell the audience any equipment or 
service, but are designed for educational 
purposes only and to bring interesting 
material to the merchant. Many mer- 
chants have expressed their appreciation 
tor this work and have requested return 
engagements. 

In order that the material may be 
made available for those unable to at- 
tend the meetings and for those who 
would like to have the material for ref 
erence and further study, the main points 
of the lectures are outlined in the fol 
lowing paragraphs. 


Power 


time 


manufacturers been 
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Five Cardinal Principles Of Merchandising 
Practice 
The success or failure of a merchant 
is dependent largely upon the application 
of the following five cardinal principles 
of retail selling: 


1. Window display 

2. Interior display 

3. Asking people to buy 

4. Increasing the unit or average sale 
and 

5. Going ‘out after business. 


Value Of Window Display 


‘The value of a show window is esti- 
mated to be from 25 to 50 per cent of 
the rent. It is the merchant’s advance 
agent and announces to the public the 
type and character of the merchandise, 
and service that may be expected inside. 
The show window should be a sales win- 
dow and is therefore deserving of care- 
ful attention by the merchant. 
Purpose Of Window 
The 


forms four functions: (a) 


successful show window per- 
attracts at- 
interest; (c) 
leads the cus- 


tomer inside the store to make a pur- 


tention; (b) creates 


arouses desires, and (d) 


chase. These are the standards by which 
ull windows are judged. 
Factors Of Window Dressing 
The 


dressing should be carefully checked: 


following factors of window 


a) Cleanliness: A dirty window with fly 
specks and cobwebs repels instead 
of attracting attention. 

b) Lighting: ‘The reflectors should be 
spotlessly clean. Burnt out bulbs 
and empty sockets should never be 
allowed as they denote carelessness 
and indifference. The lighting in- 
tensity should be sufficiently high to 
attract attention, offset reflection of 
street traffic and enable the goods 
to be seen easily. Good window 
lighting practice calls for an in- 
tensity at least five times that of 
the store interior. Lighting is the 
most effective and _ inexpensive 
means of attracting attention. , 

(c) Background: This depends largely on 
type of merchandise displayed. 
Display specialists are about evenly 
divided as to effectiveness of open 
or closed background. 

(d) Balance: The goods should be so ar- 
ranged in the window as to con- 
form to the laws of balance with 
the majority of the merchandise 
centered near the attention center, 
which is a point near the center 
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of the window, one foot below the 
eye level of the average pedestrian 
and about two feet back of the 
front of the glass. 

(e) Color and Animation: Color harmony 
is always desired and its laws 
must be observed for the successful 
window. A simple color wheel is 
of much value in obtaining color 
harmony. The interchange of color 
with motion gives life and anima- 
tion to the window. 

(f{) Merchandise to Be Displayed: It has 
been found by test that leaders, 
specialty items, bargains, appropri- 
ate seasonal goods, and everyday 
items, offer the greatest return 
when displayed in the window. 

(g) drrangement of Merchandise: Ar- 
rangement in the window should 
be governed largely by the natural 
setting of the material featured. 

(h) Price Mark: 1s especially desired for 
bargain items and goods whose 
value is desired to be stressed. 

(i) Sales Window: The show window 
should be a sales window and 
should tell as near as possible the 
same story that would be told by 
the sales person if a customer came 
inside the store. 


Store Interior 


The store interior by its layout and 
buying atmosphere should perform the 
same function as the show window, that 
is, attract attention, arouse interest, cre- 
ate desire and lead to a sale. Goods 
should be displayed where they can be 
seen, handled and bought. Never store 
merchandise in bins and boxes or behind 
wall cases and in wrappers. A_ large 
number of sales are lost because the cus- 
tomer did not know the particular ar- 
ticle was carried. Goods well displayed 
are half sold. Appeal should be made 
to each one of the senses; sight, hearing, 
smelling, tasting and feeling. 


Store Layout 


‘The display tables and counters should 
be so arranged as to obtain the largest 
amount of store traffic. The cash regis- 
ter and most popular articles should be 
displayed in the rear of the store and 
the other items arranged in the front and 
in such a manner that the customer will 
be exposed to the greatest amount of 
merchandise. The merchandise should 
also be displayed in related groups. 

Display Counters 

Display merchandise and not fixtures. 
Arrange merchandise so as to suggest 
companionate items. Open type counters 
are most effective because: they invite 
shoppers to feel and handle the mer- 
chandise as well as see it. Companionate 
items help to increase the unit or average 
sale. 


Store Lighting 


Eighty-seven per cent of all merchan- 
dise is sold through the medium of sight. 
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Half of the people have defective vision 
and a large number are not aware of 
it. It is therefore necessary that the store 
be well lighted in order that an effective 
display may be appreciated. 


Signs of Good Lighting 


There should never be any burnt out 
bulbs or empty sockets. 

All light sources should be shielded 
to prevent glare. 

All walls and fixtures should be clean 
to reflect the light. 

Lights should be hung so that the 
customers and clerks will not cast 
shadows or be in their own light. 
The lighting intensity should be suf- 
ficiently high to permit the quality of 
the goods to be easily detected. 

Local lighting such as show cases and 
wall brackets are a valuable adjunct 
to effective display. 


Price Mark All Merchandise 


(b) 


oO 


(d) 


+ 


Price has direct bearing on the value 
of a commodity. Many sales are made 
through the desire to own and not direct- 
ly through necessity. “To make the sales 
story complete and effective as well as 
to avoid mistakes and confusion it is nec- 
essary that every article be plainly price 
marked. 


Buying Atmosphere 


It is estimated that in the South 81 
per cent of all purchasing is done by 
women. They enjoy shopping and will 
linger longer in stores that are clean, 
well lighted, where the merchandise is 
attractively displayed, and where the 
clerks are courteous and considerate. 


Asking People To Buy 


Surveys have proven that the majority 
asked 


a cus 


of people do not object to being 
to buy. The merchant who sells 
tomer only the article which he 
in to buy does not perform a service, 


comes 


he only fulfills his obligation as a store- 
keeper, not as a merchant. People may 
be asked to buy directly or indirectly by 
the following means: 


Means Of Asking People To Buy 


Sight— 

1. Effective display. 

2. Signs. 

3. Demonstration. 
Hearing— 

1. Verbally. 

2. Musically. 

3. Appropriate sounds. 


an 


yense of Smell— 
1. Cleanliness. 
2. The odor of many commodities have 
an effective appeal. 
Tasting— 


Samples of tasty articles as samples. 


Feeling— 

1. Close inspection of merchandise by 
handling. The most effective appeal 
that can be made for an automobile 
is to have the prospect drive it. Many 
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other goods are sold by having pros- 
pect feel it. 

2. Ventilation of store is 
customer and clerks 
ceptive mood. 


essential for 
to feel in a re- 


Increasing The Unit Or Average Sale 

By increasing the number of articles 
sold each customer the volume of busi- 
ness and profit is multiplied many fold. 
‘This average sale can be built up by: 


(a) Suggesting companionate items. 
(b) Suggesting additional quantity of 
same item. 
(c) Suggesting additional unrelated items. 
Going Out After Business 
‘This subject is very broad and can 
only be touched on in a meager way. 


The application of the four foregoing 
principles are several ways of going after 
business. Other means of vetting addi- 
tional business that may be suggested 
are: 
(a) Increasing the items of merchandise 
carried. 
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(b) Increasing the service of the estab- 
lishment such as charge accounts, free 
delivery, curb service, etc. 

(c) Increase the sales force by house to 

house solicitors. 

Increasing the amount of advertising 

done. Effective advertising mediums 

are: 


(d) 


. Newspapers. 
. Direct mail. 
. Hand bills. 
. Bill posters. 
. Radio. 

6. Telephone. 


Mr wd 


Conclusion 


It will be noted that no attempt has 
been made to cover the entire field of 
store management. The subjects of ac- 
counting, purchasing, personnel, etc., 
will be made the subjects of future meet- 
ings. The Commercial Lighting Engi- 
neers of the Alabama Power Company 
are in a position to obtain information 
on any phase of retailing and will be 
glad to assist any of the customers in 
the solution of their problems. 


APPENDIX “B” 


GOOD LIGHT MAKES 


A 20 per cent reduction in school tfail- 
ures has been the result of a two-year 
test in class room lighting conducted by 
the Tuscumbia (Ala.) City Schools in 
cooperation with Alabama Power and 
General Electric engineers. 

Faced with the statements of educa- 
tors that from 8 to 15 per cent of school 
children acquire defective vision within 
the few years of their school lives, F. C. 
Albert, a Lighting Engineer of the 
Power Company, sought the aid of R. FE. 
‘Thompson, Superintendent of the City 
Schools at Tuscumbia, in an experiment 
which he hoped would prove his theory 
that poor lighting in the average school 
is the thief that is robbing so many of 
the nation’s children of good vision. 

The school building chosen for the 
test was completed in 1930 and both in 
design and furnishings compares with 
the most modern practice. “Wo rooms 
were selected containing the same floor 
space and window area and with the 
same exposure to the sun. Each was al- 
ready equipped with two 150-watt direct 
lighting fixtures controlled by a 
switch. 


wall 
In one this lighting equipment 
Was permitted to remain unchanged, and 
in the other it was replaced with four 
Curtis 300-watt totally indirect fixtures 
controlled by a General Electric photo- 
electric relay or “electric eye.” 

This installation designed to 
maintain an intensity of 12 foot candles 


Was 


JACK A BRIGHT BOY 


of light and distributed it without glare 
in one part of the room and dark corners 
in another, as both conditions cause eve- 
strain and poor vision. Glare was 
avoided through the scientific placement 
of the totally indirect lighting fixtures. 
The desired lighting intensity was ob- 
tained by adjusting the “electric eye” to 
automatically turn on the electric light 
wheneve1 insufficient 
and the inside corners of the room be- 


sunlight became 
came dark. 

for 
these rooms to be used by sections of the 


Arrangements were then made 
sixth grade, and two sixth grade teach- 
ers, Miss Helen Blackburn and Mrs. 
Agnes B. Martin, who employed the 
same teaching methods, were assigned to 
do departmental work between the two 
classes. 

All the pupils of the sixth grade were 
required to the Standard 
Achievement Test and the Otis Intelli- 
gence Test. 


submit to 


An equal number of pupils 
of the same rating were assigned to each 
room, and great pains were taken to bal- 
ance the two groups as equally as pos- 


sible in talents, intelligence and past 
achievements. 

At the end of the first school year 
(1930-31), it was found that it had 


been necessary for the lights controlled 
by the “electric eye” to operate 34.1 per 
cent of the school hours to maintain 12- 
foot candles of light during school hours 
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on the last three rows of desks farthest 
from the windows. At the end of the 
second year the lights had operated 32.6 
per cent of the school hours to maintain 
the same intensity of light. 

The first year’s test developed + 
failures out of 36 pupils in the light- 
controlled room (A), as against 11 fail- 
ures out of 34 pupils in the other room 
(B), an actual decrease of 20 per cent. 
The standing of the children in Room 
(A) was so astonishing as to grades, at- 
tentiveness and alertness that the experi- 
ment was continued a second year to 
check the methods of dividing the classes 
as well as the results. The second year’s 
results duplicated those of the first, there 
being 8 less pupil failures in Room (A) 
than in Room (B) out of 42 pupils in 
each room. 

Of equal importance, the teachers 
testified ‘“The children in Room (A) 
were much more alert, cheerful and at- 
tentive, while those in Room (B) 
seemed restless and sleepy on dark days 
and were harder to teach.” 

While no definite value can be placed 
on the intangible benefits to the children 
and teachers in the way of increased 
knowledge and improved and preserved 
vision, the test developed that controlled 
class room lighting will pay for itself in 
dollars and cents. The electric energy 
consumed in each room was metered and 
the cost of the additional electricity was 
$22.35 for the term. The annual cost 
of educating each pupil for the 1931-32 
term $28.00, 
Thompson stated. 

The tests prove beyond a doubt that 
“Good light makes Jack a bright boy” 
and are expected to claim the enthusias- 
tic interest of both educators and oculists 
on the score that they promise a higher 
load factor in the use of limited and 
costly educational facilities and a de- 


was Superintendent 


crease in the percentage of school chil- 
dren with defective vision. 


SAFETY GROUNDING 
(Continued from page 262) 


to station grounds, grounding of metal 
housings, temporary grounding 
chains, clamps, etc., the grounding of 
distribution transformer cases, and any 
other phases‘ of the subject which re- 
quire study from a safety standpoint. 
Inasmuch as the subject of grounding 
embraces aspects other 


with 


several than 


safety, it is believed that a technical 
study of the general subject will be the 
most effective way to secure coordinated 
treatment. 
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1933 PROGRESS REPORT ON OPERATING 
EXPERIENCE WITH RECLOSING 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS* 


Summary of Previous Reports 


During the early part of 1931, the 
Operating Practice Subcommittee of the 
N.E.L.A. Electrical Apparatus Com- 
mittee started an inquiry into the prac- 
tices of automatic reclosing cycles and 
relative interrupting capacities of oil cir- 
cuit breakers. This work was under- 
taken by Mr. J. T. Logan, Operating 
Engineer of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany. Mr. Logan prepared a report 
dated May 1, 1931, in which he sum- 
marized the results of a questionnaire 
which was answered by thirty-five op- 
erating companies. This information 
was amplified by him in a later report 
dated October 1, 1931. 

The revised report covered the fol- 
lowing related phases of the subject: 


1. Service improvement through rapid in- 


itial reclosure. 
2. Relative value of various reclosing 
cycles. 


3. Need for revision of relative interrupt- 
ing capacity rating schedules of oil cir- 
cuit breakers. 

The results of the questionnaire as 
given in this second progress report in- 
dicated that the practices of the various 
companies at that time varied rather 
widely. A large percentage of the com- 
panies were using a reclosing cycle of 
15-30-75 seconds, although cycles of 60- 
60-60, 30-60-90, 120-120, 180-180-180, 
etc., were not uncommon. Three com- 
panies were using first reclosures with 
no inserted time delay. 
tendency shown to decrease the time for 
the first the 


effect of the various reclosing cycles on 


There was some 


reclosure. The data on 








the performance of oil circuit breakers 
were too meager to draw any conclu- 
sions. 

The report also covered three years’ 
experience of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany in applying rapid initial reclosure 
of feeder circuits. It described the re- 
sults of studies made by that company 
to reduce interruption to customers, oc- 
casioned by transient disturbances which 
caused operations of undervoltage de- 
vices, even though the customers in- 
volved were not being supplied from the 
circuit at fault. 

The results of this company’s studies 
showed that if the customer’s equipment 
was properly protected, the great ma- 
jority of motors and their driven equip- 
ment would satisfactorily coast over a 
period of zero voltage, varying from two 
to four seconds. Exceptions to this were 
found on motors driving silk looms, ice 
machines, rayon spinners, paper mills and 
newspaper Usually only time 
delay is re- 


presses. 
equipment is 
quired, but a few installations require 
some additional equipment, such as field 
relays and unloading devices. 


undervoltage 


Records kept by four companies 
(see Table I) give the percentage of 
successful reclosures for the reclosing 


cycles being used at that time. 

On the basis of this information, the 
Georgia Power Company applied rapid 
initial reclosure to several circuits. The 
time intervals used were 0 and 120 sec- 
onds. The third reclosure was omitted 
as it was felt to be unjustified. 

A further progress 


pared by Mr. J. T. 


report was pre- 
Logan, under the 





; SEF FB ebrcpared by FE. S' same sponsorship, and this covered the 
oan at the November, 1933, meeting of the progress made in this field from the 
lectrical Equipment Committee TI report con- a 
tains information from only a limited number of period of Oct. 1, 1931, to Oct. 1, 1932. 
( panies. The committee is proceeding to obtain rary © jess ll ‘ 
further informstion This report dealt principally with the 
Percentage of 
Times Service 
Restored After 
COMPANY No. of Reclosure: Per Cent Failure 
Oper. 2nd 3rd Lockout to Reclos« 
Alabama Power Co. 901 87.6 4.1 55 Ta No record 
Tenn. Elec. Power Co. 481 81.0 27 1.25 14.35 available 
West Penn. Power Co. 390 87.2 4.1 1.02 6.15 
Georgia Power Co. 1111 87.5 3 1 8.5 
Totals 2883 86.3 3.43 2 8.7 
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subject of rapid initial reclosures under 
the following headings: 


1. Performance during 1932. 

2. Relation to time delay undervoltage 
protection. 

3. Relation to synchronous motor applica- 
tions. 

4. Circuit breaker performance. 

Effect on future design of circuit break- 

ers. 


Ww 


The material included in this report 
under the above headings is summarized 
here: 


1932 Performance 


The Georgia Power Company equipped 
seventy-six teeders ranging in voltages from 
2.3 kv to 66 kv with rapid initial reclosing 
devices. This necessitated modifying re- 
closing relays to provide the fast initial re- 
closures, modifying protective relays to ac 
complish more rapid opening of contacts 
and adapting both to the mechanical limita- 
tions of the breaker operating mechanism. 

The Alabama Power Company and the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company also 
equipped several feeders in this manner dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1932. The rec- 
ords kept by these three companies on these 
feeders gave the results shown in Table II. 

Failures to reclose are omitted from num- 
ber of breaker operations in order to give a 
better idea of the reclosing probability. 

When these results are compared with 
those obtained in 1931, it is noted that when 
rapid initial reclosure was applied, the per- 
centage of successful first reclosures de- 
creased considerably, while the percentages of 
successful second reclosures increased. The 
chief reason for this is that certain types of 
faults persist longer than the time interval 
between the initial opening and the first 
reclosure. This type of fault is caused 
largely by tree interferences, and is espe- 
cially noticeable on voltages lower than 22 
kv. Another factor is the slow speed of con- 
tact opening of many protective relays. 

Experience gained in the period between 
Oct. 1, 1931, and Oct. 1, 1932, indicated that 
with slow time initial reclosures, the third 
reclosure was of little value. Later sta- 
tistics indicated that with a rapid initial re- 
closure, the slow clearing types of faults 
were great enough in number to warrant an 
intermediate reclosure, especially on volt- 
ages below 13.2 kv. 


Relation to Time Delay Undervoltage 
Protection 


Experience gained in the period from Oc- 
tober, 1931, to October, 1932, as reported in 
progress report No. 3, indicated that the con- 
ventional one and one-half seconds maximum 
time delay undervoltage relay was unsatis- 
factory. A relay having two and one-half 
seconds time delay would be preferable. The 
reason given for this preference was that the 
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period of low voltage on the motor may be 
longer than the actual period of low voltage 
on the supply itself. The period of low volt- 
age on the motor consists of two parts: (1) 
the period of low voltage on the supply itself ; 
and (2) the period of low voltage resulting 


Percentage of 
Times Service 
Restored After 








COMPANY- No. of Reclosure: Per Cent Failure to 
Oper. Ist 2nd 3rd Lockout Reclose 
\labama Power Co. 434 71.6 19.4 1.85 7.1 17 
Georgia Power Co. . 1042 74.8 15:9 3.7 6.4 29 
I'enn. Elec. Power Co. ........ 183 67.8 13.1 19. 17 
Totals 1659 73.3 16. 2.8 8. 
Tasre IT 


from the reactive drop through the supply 
transformers during the time the motors are 
being accelerated. This is explained by 
charts which were included in the 1932 re- 
port and which are reproduced in Fig. 1 of 
this report. It was estimated that a time 
delay of two and one-half seconds in the 
undervoltage device, together with rapid in- 
itial reclosure, would eliminate about 90 per 
cent of unnecessary motor shut-downs. An 
interval of one and one-half seconds would 
not eliminate more than 50 per cent of them 
Relation to Synchronous Motors 

In the majority of applications, synchro- 
nous motors, with the proper control equip- 
ment, can be made to withstand surges of 
greater duration than induction motors, since 
the inrush current after the voltage recov- 
ers is usually less. If the motors have as 
much as 90-100 per cent starting and pull-in 
torque, all that is required is instant removal 
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of field and reapplication after the motor has 
reached approximate synchronism. If the 
motor is of the low pull-in torque types, auto- 
matic unloading devices are required in ad- 
dition to the field equipment. It is impor- 
tant, also, that the control equipment be 
either of the time delay release or latch-in 
type, or held closed by d-c potential, to pre- 
vent the control relays themselves from open- 
ing on momentary voltage disturbances. 


Circuit Breaker Performance 

During the period covered by progress re- 
port No. 3 none of the oil circuit breake: 
failures could be attributed to rapid reclos- 
ing cycles. It is doubtful whether this field 
experience can be used to determine breaker 
derating factors since circuit power factors, 
recovery voltages, etc., are too variable. 
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Effect on Future Design of Circuit Breakers 

The experience obtained with fast initial 
reclosures seemed to indicate that it would 
be desirable to reduce the overall time of re- 
lay and oil circuit breaker operations. On the 
Georgia Power Company’s system there is a 
+4 ky oil circuit breaker which completes 
the C-O-C operation in 20 cycles, showing 
that this is entirely feasible. The percent- 
age of successful first reclosures was as high 
on this circuit as on other similar circuits 
equipped with slower breakers. 

Since it was also found in this instance 
that from 10 to 20 cycles was the usual time 
required for arc extinction, this company 
suggested that the development of circuit 
breaking devices be directed toward obtain- 
ing a shorter overall time for a C-O-C oper- 
ation. 


1933 PROGRESS REPORT 


This progress report covers the work 
done and experience gained during the 
period between Oct. 1, 1932, and Nov. 
lL, 2933. 

The information and included 
were obtained from several of the operat 
ing companies who were pioneers in 
rapid reclosing cycles. 


data 


1933 Performance 


Because of economic conditions, very 
few companies have installed additional 
automatic equipment during 
the past year. “Three companies who 
Were pioneers in rapid initial reclosing 
equipment and practice have kept accu- 
rate records of the performance of this 


reclosing 


equipment, and the data shown in Table 
ITI were obtained by them. 

When these figures are compared with 
those submitted by the same group of 
companies for the previous report, it is 
noted that the percentage of successful 
first reclosures has been greatly increased. 
This improvement might be traceable to 
better maintenance of circuits and equip- 
ment, and to improvements in automatic 
reclosing schemes and equipment. 

The data shown in Table IV were 
submitted by the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany. These data also cover the period 
between October, 1932, October, 
1933. This company uses an interval of 
15 to 60-60-60 seconds for 4.8 ky dis 
tribution and 60-60-60 for 4.8 kv power: 
circuits. 


and 


The records for the various voltage 
classes indicate that the greatest benefit 
of rapid initial reclosure has been on 
circuits above 22 kv. The fact that rapid 
initial reclosure has apparently not been 
as beneficial on circuits below 22 ky in- 
dicates that for circuits of this class the 
second and even the third reclosure is 
very important, and must be considered 
for improvement of service. 
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Service Improvements 


In order to obtain the maximum ben- 
efit from rapid initial reclosing the 
Georgia Power Company has adopted 
the policy of investigating the customer’s 
equipment without cost to him and fur- 
nishing recommendations as to desirable 
changes. Their Power Sales Engineers 
arrange for the investigation. By this 
means they are able to convince the cus- 
tomers of the value of proper time de- 
lay undervoltage protection. They esti- 
mate that within the past three years 
motors aggregating 50,000 h.p. have been 
properly protected. 

To further 


illustrate the effect of 


Georgia Power Company 


Percentage of 
Times Service 
Was Restored 





Circuit Number of After Reclosure Per Cent Failure to 
Voltage ky Operations Ist 2nd 3rd Lockout Reclose* 
66 30 94 0 3 3 1 
44 +60 89 3 ] 7 6 

38 475 90 6 1 3 9 
22 9 89 0 11 0) 0 
6.6 12 84 0 8 8 0 
4.0 24 50 12 17 21 0 
Total No. of 
Operations 1,010 88.7 4.5 1.3 5.5 16 
This company uses a reclosing interval of 0-15-120 seconds 
eable to reclosing « equipment 
eable to breaker mechanic faults 7 
reclose are mitted uml breaker operations in order to give a better idea 
Tennessee Power Company 
Percentage 
Circuit of Times Service Was 
Voltage No. of Restored After Reclosure Per Cent Failure to 
ky Oper. Installations Ist 2nd Lockout Reclose 
154-110 49 4 61 31 8 Not reported 
66 52 9 65 23 12 
H 219 20 69 18. 13 
22 38 2 63 26 1] 
13.2 76 5 42 16 42 
11 367 26 61 27 12 
ya 14 8 50 36 14 
Total 815 74 61 23 16 


This company uses a time interval of 0-120 seconds with no third reclosure. 


Alabama Power Company 


Percentage of 
Circuit Number of 
Voltage ky 
Not classified Not reported 71.6 1 
This company uses a standard reclosing 
voltage classes. 


Was Restored « 
Operations Ist 2nd 3rd 


Times Service 
After Reclosure Failure 
to Reclose 


Not reported 


Per Cent 
Lockout 


9.4 Ls Not reported 


cycle of 0-36-120 seconds for circuits of all 


Detroit Edison Company 


Percentage of 


Times Service 


Circuit Number of Was Restored After Reclosure Per Cent Failure 
Voltage kv Operations Ist 2nd 3rd Lockout to Reclose 
Not classified 373 87.9 4.6 1.1 6.4 Not reported 


'TABL 
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Chart No. 1 represents the load supplied a 38 Kv bus to which three radial feeders are 
connected. The kicks indicate typical tripouts followed by instantaneous reclosure of feeder 
breakers. Obviously, no service was interrupted. 


Chart No. 2 represents the load supplied a 38 Kv bus to which four radial feeders are 
connected. The drop in load resulted when a heavily loaded feeder relayed out and was 


reclosed one minute later. 
initial reclosure. 


Chart 1 
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Kilowatts 
(1) Two feeders supplying a total load of 
5,500 Kw tripped out simultaneously, fol 
lowed by insta “ous reclosure of circuit 


breakers. No service 


interrupted. 


(2) One feede: 
out, followed by 








The effect is typical for circuits not equipped for instantaneous 


Chart 2 


Kilowatts 


1) Feeder tripped out for one minute re 
sulted in loss of 550 KWH in load. The 
revenue lost by the Power Company, how- 
ever, was negligible compared to that of the 
industrial customers whose manufacturin 
processes was abnormal for at least sever 


minutes 


Fig. 2 


rapid initial reclosure two graphic watt- 
meter charts obtained by the Georgia 
Power Company are reproduced in Fig. 
of this report. 
explanatory. 


The charts are self- 


Application of Automatic Reclosing 
Equipment to Tie Lines 

Application of automatic reclosing 
equipment to tie lines is still a much 
debated subject and more information on 
this point will have to be obtained be- 
fore any conclusions can be reached. Sev- 
eral companies have applied this type of 
equipment to low capacity tie lines. 

One company applies automatic re- 
closing at the end of the line which nor- 
mally has the preference and the re- 
closing equipment is provided with a 
potential lockout. The other end of the 
tie line, if automatic, will have auto- 
matic synchronism check or automatic 
synchronizing equipment. 


Oil Circuit Breaker Performance 
All companies reporting state that they 
have not experienced any oil 
breaker failures or increased maintenance 
due to the application of rapid initial re- 
closure. The practice of these companies 
in applying derating f varied 


circuit 


tactors 
widely, some not derating at all, others 
derating somewhat, and still others ap- 
plying the standard derating factors. As 
stated in the résumé of the previous re- 
ports, the results obtained by various 
companies in this respect are not directly 
comparable due to the absence of any 
standard conditions of circuit power 
factor, rate of voltage recovery, amount 
of maintenance, etc. 


Future Requirements 
There appears to be an increasing de- 
mand for oil circuit breakers requiring 
a shorter time to complete the C-O-C 
operation than the equipment now avail- 
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able. ‘There is also a need for less ex- 
pensive protective schemes to obtain 
faster relaying of circuits. It is felt by 
some that the time required for faults 
to be cleared is as important as the time 
required to re-energize the circuit again. 


THE UTILITIES PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 272) 


ment—in other words to lay the cards 
on the table so that we may all know 
what the administration has in mind. In 
my opinion this is very wise and sound 
advice and should certainly be the policy 
of our industry in presenting our story 
to the administration in Washington. It 
is lamentable, but true insofar as we can 
determine, that as an industry we have 
not taken our problem up with the ad- 
ministration heretofore, with the excep- 
tion of individual interests which has 
only meant solving their particular prob- 
lems, and we have been justly criticized 
for not having representation of the in- 
dustry as a whole presenting the full and 
complete picture. As we see it, we have 
nothing to hide from the administration. 
It is true that mistakes have been made 
in our industry, but where is the indus- 
try in which similar faults have not oc- 
curred ? 

In conclusion let me state that we 
should advocate a_ strong offensive 
against increasing tax burdens and the 
unfairness of exempting municipal op- 
erations from paying the federal excise 
tax and the discrimination of RFC funds 
and other public money loaning agencies 
against the operating utilities when these 
same agencies are loaning money to 
finance competitive operations, further 
destroying any chances of the utilities 
Also 


sentiment should be built up against the 


aiding in the recovery program. 


sacrificing of legitimate operating com- 
panies for the sake of exercising punitive 
measures against holding companies, 
which is contrary to our inherent Amer- 
ican sense of fair play. 

Gentlemen, we can be justly proud of 
the industry in which we are engaged. 
The achievements of the light and power 
business during the past two decades 
speak for themselves, and I say to you 
that if our government attempts to im- 
pair or destroy the industry we should 
aggressively stand our ground and fight 
for what we know is right, and I thank 
God that we have men such as Mr. 
Mullendore, of California, in the indus- 
try who will lead our cause, and let all 
of us unite to save one of the greatest 
industries known in the history of our 
nation. 








SALES COMMITTEE MEETS 


Stock Taking on Salient Commercial Problems 


By C. E. GREENWOOD 


Commercial Director, Edison Electric Institute 


That the commercial problems con- 
fronting the electrical industry are thor- 
oughly recognized, and are receiving 
merited attention, was indicated in the 
discussion at the meeting of the Sales 
Committee held at the general office of 
the Institute on Nov. 23. Its forceful 
Chairman, George E. Whitwell, Vice- 
President, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, presided at an all-day meeting. 


Industrial Power and Heating 


- W. H. Sammis, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, reporting for the 
Industrial Power & Heating Subcom- 
mittee, of which he is chairman, re- 
viewed the activities of his group in 
the study of competitive power, rates 


for the service, methods pursued in 
broadcasting helpful information to 


members on power subjects, and espe- 
cially stressed the importance of contact 
work now being accomplished with in- 
dustrial groups. Uniformity in power 
schedules for oil and pipe line pumping, 
power and heating problems of the foun- 
drymen, and uniform contract forms for 
industry, assistance on operating require- 
ments and costs to building owners and 
managers, and similar subjects 
were some of the committee activities 


broad 


discussed. Progress is gratifying. ‘lhe 
common interest of utilities and con 
sumers is being safeguarded. A_ sub- 


committee is cooperating with the Mid 
continent Petroleum Section of ASME, 
the American Petroleum Institute and 
the Petroleum Electric Power Club in 
problems of common interest. Anothe1 
subcommittee _ is 


investigating steam 
power development. Mr. Sammis 


brought out that much inaccurate infor 
mation was being broadcast on powet 
plants, and that his subcommittee is de 
voting attention to this matter. 
Lighting Sales Activities 

“The National Lighting Program 
for BETTER LIGHT, BETTER 
SIGHT has reached a stage.”’ said M. 
E. Skinner, Chairman of the Lighting 
Sales Subcommittee, and also the Na- 
tional Lighting Program Committee, 
“where we are beginning to take ac- 
count of results.” 


Chairman Whitwell having  an- 
nounced that the immediate success of 
the lighting program had justified fur- 
ther extension, 
Chairman Skinner explained that there 
would be four more issues of Lighting 
News, with publication once a month. 
The December issue featured decorative 
lighting, and other issues will feature 


appropriation for its 


commercial and industrial lighting. 
Mr. Skinner explained that manufac- 
turers of lamps and lighting equipment 
had been given opportunity to express 
opinion on the results of the lighting 
program to date, and replies generally 
Continuation of the 
program was urged. <A large number 
have 


were enthusiastic. 


of commercial managers written 
approval of the program and there have 
been expressions that it should continue 
not only through March, but should be 
taken up again next fall and carried on. 
In commenting on the report of Mr. 
Skinner, Mr. Whitwell presented a 
scrap book filled with local plans and 
publicity, and specifically commented on 
thé wide support of trade publications, 
some of which had special “lighting is- 
sues.” For example, Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising, Electrical 
Dealer, Electrical West and Electrical 
South featured a lighting issue. Electrical 
Wholesaling and Electrical Contracting 
featured BETTER LIGHT, BET- 
TER SIGHT articles. Going outside 
of the industry, we find coordinated pub- 
licity by Hardware Retailer, American 
Builder, Pictorial Review, Arts and 
Decoration, Mill and Factory and other 
publications. 
Mr. Skinner 


said it was the consensus of opinion that 


Summing up his report 


there had been a marked increase in cen- 
tral station activity, with many utilities 
their normal activities and 
many inaugurating major activities, that 


increasing 


had not done so previously; the person- 
nel promoting lighting was estimated at 
double the usual 


number; interest of 


jobbers and dealers had been greater, 
with a better spirit of cooperation; re- 
lated industries, the paint companies in 
particular, are using the ‘new approach” 
and the need for lighting to sell their 


product. Mr. Skinner recommended 
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that additional emphasis be put on com- 
mercial and industrial lighting as 
promptly as business improved. 


Hotels Statler Tie-In 


Members of the Sales Committee 
were gratified to hear the presentations 
by H. William Klare, vice-president, 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc., and C. C. 
Wilmot of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Mr. Skinner had invited these guests to 
tell their own story of the publicity cam- 
paign to carry the Statler certified light- 
ing message to the public. This adds 
another innovation to Statler services. 


A BETTER LIGHT, BETTER 
SIGHT folder entitled “The Eyes 


Have It,” has been prepared by the 
Statler Company. The folder explains 
how lighting has been certified, by use 
of the sight meter, in all guest rooms 
for general illumination, for reading at 
the bed-head, bathroom mirror, writing 
table, or over the easy chair in each 
room. Attention is called to certified il- 
lumination by a slip under the glass of 
Newspaper advertising in 
more than fifty cities announces “The 
first hotels in the world with certified 
zuest room lighting.” 

The Sales Committee was so im 
pressed with this advanced thinking 
taken by a leading hotel chain, that 
copies of the publicity have been cir- 
culated to all members of the Institute 
for their information and action. This 
is the most outstanding feature tie-in 
with the BETTER LIGHT, BET- 
TER SIGHT program, and comes out 
of the “new approach” to better light- 
ing through the sight meter. 


every bureau. 


H. F. Barnes, Promotional Manager 
of General Electric Company, and J. F. 
O’Brien, promotional manager of West- 
inghouse Lamp Company, members ot 
the National Lighting Program Commit- 
tee, were also guests of the sales com- 
mittee. Both of these gentlemen spoke 
enthusiastically about the lighting ac- 
tivity from the manufacturer viewpoint. 
and expressed conviction that marked 
benefit would be derived by those who 
participated. Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
O’Brien and the companies they repre- 
sent have given substantial support to 
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the lighting program, and on motion of 
W. H. Hodge, Vice-President of Bylles- 
by Engineering & Management Corp., 
a resolution of thanks of the sales com- 
mittee was duly accorded them. 


Air Conditioning 

Reporting for the Air-Conditioning 
Subcommittee, Chairman C. E. Michel, 
Union Electric Light and Power Co., 
St. Louis, brought out that it is now 
the time to compile the latest and most 
authentic information on the status of 
air-conditioning in all classifications. 
Previous committees have collected data 
on commercial and industrial installa- 
tions which are now being brought up 
to date, and Mr. Michel referred to the 
preliminary report on domestic air-con- 
ditioning which had been published in 
the early summer. 

There appear now to be questions of 
general character which should be given 
attention. To this end Mr. Michel will 
carry through his fact-finding under six 
general divisions. “There must be deter- 
mination of a utility definition for air- 
conditioning to be recommended for in- 
dustry use; collection of information on 
the uses of air-conditioning in the indus- 
trial, commercial and personal (resi- 
dences and private offices) fields; the 
gathering of factual data for specific uses 
of air-conditioning equipment; recom- 
mendations of sales and promotion meth- 
ods for increasing air-conditioning load; 
collection of technical data on air-condi- 
tioning equipment, and study and inves- 
tigation of new equipment and methods. 
‘These subjects have been assigned and 
it is anticipated that next spring a valu- 
able report will be made available to our 
members. 

Rural Service 

P. H. Powers, Vice-President, West 
Penn Power Company and chairman of 
the Rural Sales Subcommittee, outlined 
rural sales problems and what the com- 
mittee hoped to do in analysis and rec- 
ommendation. He said the problem of 
rural electrification naturally divides 
into the sale of maximum service to cus- 
tomers who are now connected, and sec- 
ondly, the extension of present service, 
involving rules, guarantees, minimums, 
rates, etc. Mr. Powers’ subcommittee 
will center its activity on the former 
phase, which seems to be most important. 
There is now available considerable in- 
formation on rural service extensions 
which will be useful to member com- 
panies. 

In promoting rural sales development, 
immediate benefit can be given in the sale 
of rural service to customers and a long- 
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THE FIRST HOTELS in tHe wonto with 


Cried Guat Re igh 


The illumination of every guest room in every Statler is certified 

to be ample (certificate is displayed in the room) as follows: 

ample for reading normal print, as registered on 

the Sight-meter. 

Hlumination at bed-heud. .araple for reading fine print, as registered on the 
Si 


Illumination at center of room 


. ample for close visual work, as registered 
on the Sight-meter. 
ample for reading fine print, as registered on 
the Sight-meter. 
ample for reading normal print, as registered on 
the Sight-meter. 


Illumination at bathroom mirror 
Mlamination at writing table . 


Mlumination over easy chair... 


Every gu n every Statler is regularly checked 





with the Sig to keep its lighting ample. 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE 


Chidead . 4 {all . 


Rooms SIGN AT 2.50 ROOMS BEGIN AT 3.00 


Soston 


ROOMS BEGIN aT 3.50 


Guest 18 ALWAYS 


ont « 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 2.50 


aionr: 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 350 





bt Louis 


OOMS BEGIN AT 250 


e 4 Vow York (Atel Pannsylvania) 


@ Every minute you're in a hotel room your 
eyes are busy except when you're sleeping. 
That means they're at the mercy of the lighting 

..and what lighting your eyes have had to en- 
dure in hotel guest rooms! 

Now the Statlers set a new high standard of 
guest room illumination—and guarantee it to be 
ample according to scientific measurement. Now 
your eyes, along with the rest of your body, find 


every provision for true comfort in these hotels. 


Our part in hotel improvement has been that 
of the originator _ the pioneer. The private bath 
with every room; the bed-head reading lamp; the 


morning newspaper under the door; free radio 
reception —these are a few of many comfort fea- 
tures the Statlers have pioneered. Furthermore 
~-these houses have introduced a long list of 
outstanding service features, too such as the 
elimination of unsolicited tip-seeking attentions 


in public washrooms. the removal of surcharges 


from articles sold at lobby cigar stands and news- 
stands.. the banishment of the hat-check tip at 
the entrance of our public restaurants. 

This originating...this pioneering. is con- 
stantly going forward. It goes forward in order 


that you may find here more in service. 
more in comfort.. more in convenience than is 


-and you do! 


afforded elsewhere 


(i 
THIS 18 
THE SIGHT-METER 


science's newest aid to ade- 
quate luminstion. Without 
such « measuring device there 
wild mot be CERTIFIED 
LIGHTING. Youll Gad Sight- 
comsprewounly duapla ved 
ery Statler Hotel Look 
bem — and for the certi6- 
cate displayed im every guest 
rom @rarentering the il. 












Specimen of “Certified Lighting” 


range sales program can be developed. 
A clearing house of information on suc- 
cessful selling plans will be helpful, and 
with this in mind the Rural Sales 
Committee will revive the monthly news 
bulletin Rural Electrification Exchange. 
The assistance of Dr. E. A. White, Di- 
rector of C. R. E. A., has been assured 
and it is expected that the first mimeo- 
graphed bulletin will be released in Jan- 
uary. The mailing list will be limited 
to rural sales representatives of member 
companies. 

In discussing ways and means of gain- 
ing interest of farm customers in the 
profitable use of electric service, it has 
been suggested that local essay contests 
be developed on the theory that the farm- 
ers will be more interested in the state- 
ments and experiences of their neighbors 
than in the sales talks of manufacturers, 
utilities and others. This question is 
now under advisement. 

The ultimate objective of the subcom- 


Advertising by Hotels Statler 


mittee will be a long-range market de- 
velopment program, with coordination 
of efforts of equipment manufacturers, 
farm associations, farm publications, the 
utilities and State agricultural colleges 
and farm agents. 

Mr. Powers said that the non-farm- 
ing rural customer will not be forgotten. 
This group far exceeds in number the 
total of all farming classification, and 
offers wide opportunity for market de- 
velopment. 


Codes 


At the request of Chairman Whit- 
well, Mr. Alexander Maxwell, Engi- 
neering Director of the Institute, in- 
formed the committee on the develop- 
ments of the code now in preparation 
for the construction industry. The con- 
struction industry as a whole entered a 
code with the NRA. Then it made full 
provision for subsidiary codes that would 
relate to the practices in the various de- 
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partments of construction. Power de- 
velopment is included as one of the items. 
Mr. Maxwell explained that the pro- 
posed scope is so wide that it encom- 
passes central station practices, erection, 
servicing and minor features. ‘The elec- 
tric power industry, jointly with the 
telephone industry, entered objections to 
that scope, asking for exceptions for cen- 
tral station operations on the basis of 
construction as it related to plants owned 
and operated in rendering service, and 
also with respect to the servicing to the 
customers. “The exception was granted 
so far as concerned plant construction. 

The matter of servicing on consumers’ 
premises has been cleared up and a suit- 
able exception was made in the electrical 
contracting sub-code. Original wiring 
done on the consumer’s premises will 
probably be under the constructors’ code. 

The proposed electric light and power 
industry code was discussed, especially 
the sections referring to fair practices in 
merchandising. It was brought out that 
many companies were operating under 
conditions laid down in the retail code, 
although not signatory to it. Various 
conditions of the codes affecting load 
building were discussed, and in view of 
approaching meetings of the Code Com 
mittee of the Institute to determine on 
final provisions of the code, the commit- 
tee adopted a resolution which was pre 
pared by Messrs. H. M. Sawyer and 
H. F. Smiddy of New York and A. A. 
Brown of Oklahoma City. 


Proposed Survey Street Accidents 

Chairman Whitwell introduced cor- 
respondence on the subject of a study un 
der the sponsorship of the National Bu 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers involving securing statistics on 
accidents throughout the year on cities 
over 100,000 population. Location of 
accidents will be studied and correlation 
with traffic flow and street illumination 
levels. 

A resolution was offered, and adopted 
by the committee, giving hearty endorse- 
ment of this survey to be made under the 
direction of R. E. Simpson, consulting 
engineer, and recommending to utility 
companies “to render local assistance in 
this study by contribution of the services 
of men to obtain needed information.” 
Wiring 

Outlining new developments in wir- 
ing, J. D. Noyes, Detroit Edison Co., 
Chairman of the Wiring Subcommittee, 
referred to the new approach in wiring 
and new fields for the small contractor 
to explore. The urge of the utility 
companies to increase electric service at 
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lowest cost consistent with good busi- 
ness has resulted in the development of 
new wiring methods. Services that used 
to cost $10 to $11 are now nearer $4. 
Manufacturers have been producing 
simplified wiring systems and materials. 
Naturally there are those that are scep- 
tical of the success of new developments, 
but certain manufacturers have been go- 
ing ahead along the lines discussed with 
committees, and a job lies ahead to sell 
the idea. 

Mr. Noyes referred to the National 
Electrical Code and the discussions built 
up around certain progressive changes 
which it is hoped may come about. Such 
advancement is dependent on the meet- 
ing of different groups with open minds, 
and exhaustive discussion of the factors 
involved. Material to be approved must 
be listed by the underwriters and this 
listing responsibility is placed in the 
hands of a single private corporation. 
Approval involves specifications to a 
large extent, and these specifications re- 
late to safety. 

It is unfortunate that there are con- 
tractors who represent any changes in 
Wiring material or 
an attack on “ 


wiring methods as 
safety.” If this viewpoint 
cannot be changed, we need a more lib- 
Mr. Noyes said that the per- 
formance of some of these newer ma- 
terials on test in the field convinces us 
that wiring can be 
highest 


eral code. 


done according to 
standards and _ specifications 
vet at lower cost to the consumer. Low 
spending margins will require a down- 
ward adjustment in costs if we are to 
meet the present demands for load build 
ing. 

Mr. Motors 
Corporation is credited with saying that 
standardization is primarily 
for the depression. “That holds true in 
field. We need 


and new products. 


Kettering of General 


responsible 
the wiring new ideas 
The experimental 
work of utilities in wiring should not 
be hampered by interpretations of the 
code, which is a _ record of 
practices. 


existing 


Mr. Noyes was optimistic that the in- 
formal industry conferences held at 
Pittsburgh by W. H. Horton, former 
chairman of the Wiring Committee, 
might be resumed and an industry code 
program could be developed. 


Residential Sales 


Chairman D. M. DeBard, Stone & 
Webster Service Corp., summarized the 
discussions at two previous meetings of 
the Residential Sales Subcommittee, at 
which the all-important subject of do- 
mestic load building was the major is- 
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sue. ‘The major programs on refriger- 
ation, electric cooking and lighting,” 
said Mr. DeBard, “have adequately 
taken care of the promotion of these 
services.” However, the committee has 
been putting much attention on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in promoting 
the electric kitchen. A subcommittee is 
now making a study to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the interest of department and 
furniture stores; to determine what the 
utility companies accomplished, 
especially through their home service de- 
partments; to gather data on what local 
electrical associations have done, and to 
obtain the viewpoint of interested manu- 
The aggressive work of cer- 


have 


tacturers. 
tain manufacturers outside of the elec- 
trical industry, manufacturers of nickel 
products, linoleums, paints and cabinets, 
was cited. There was a consensus of 
opinion that the Institute should under- 
take an electric kitchen activity, educa- 
tional in character. 

It was voted to compile valuable data 
on electric water heating which is sup- 
plemental to the field tests of two years 
ago, and to publish such material for the 
benefit of the members of the Institute. 

Local cooperative load building plans 
were discussed, especially the possibility 
of revivifying small appliance selling. 
It is recognized generally that the small- 
er heating and motor driven appliances 
have not received merited attention. Mr. 
DeBard presented a resolution that an 
activity promoting table cookery should 
be arranged and conducted along the 
lines of the BETTER LIGHT, BET- 
TER SIGHT program. This was ac- 
cepted by the Sales Committee, and 
Chairman Whitwell assigned the prepa 
ration of such a plan to the Residential 
Sales Subcommittee. Mr. DeBard also 
that a of the trial or 
rental plan was now in progress. 


advised survey 


Advertising 


Following the report of the Residen- 
tial Sales Subcommittee, Chairman 
Whitwell invited A. B. Collins, field 
representative of the National Electric 
Cookery Council, to present an adver- 
tising idea. Mr. Collins has created a 
character — Reddy Kilowatt — which 
personifies Electric Service, the unknown 
electrical servant which performs mir- 
acles in the household. The lightning 


streak of his body, his incandescent nose, 
the “receptacled” ears identify Redd 
Kilowatt with the electrical industry 
only. 
Mr. Collins has patented the figure 
and copyrighted the name and proposes 
(Continued on page 284) 
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OVER A MILLION ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS SOLD IN 
TEN MONTHS 


Chairman Davidson Urges Cooperation in Refrigeration Bureau’s 
Final Activity of Year—Kansas City Receives First Award 


Sometime during the latter part of 
the month of October the sale of the 
millionth household electric refrigerator 
in 1933 was made. ‘The sales for the 
first ten months of the year, as tabulated 
by the Electric Refrigeration Bureau, to- 
talled 1,010,245 units. Thus the Bu- 
reau’s long-coveted goal, a million sales 
in a single year, has been realized. 

The October sales, 49,676 units, ex- 
ceeded those of October, 1932, by 21,579 
units and set a new high comparative 
record for the sixth consecutive month. 

In the ten months’ period all but nine 
of the forty-eight states exceeded their 
quotas, and eight of those nine rated 
well above 90 per cent. Georgia led the 
with 189.9 per cent, followed 
closely by Nevada, Alabama, Virginia 
and Texas. 


way 


Of the various regional divisions, the 
Southeastern, comprising the states of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia, with J. G. Holtzclaw as Re- 
gional Director, had the highest average 
percentage of quota realization with 
167.5 per cent, as against the national 
average of 136.8 per cent. The East 
Central Division, comprising Kentucky, 
Ohio and West Virginia, with C. S. 
MacCalla as Regional Director, con- 
tinued to hold second place with 162.1 
per cent. 


Davidson Urges Local Bureaus to Boost 
Holiday Display Contest 

“The true test of any successful co- 
operative effort lies in what is accom- 
plished after the battle is actually won,” 
says Executive Chairman Davidson in a 
final plea to Local Bureaus to unite in 
making the national Holiday Window 
Display Contest the crowning achieve- 
ment of a successful year. 

“To stimulate Christmas _ holiday 
sales,” says Mr. Davidson, “the national 
Bureau is offering nine cash prizes, ag- 
vregating $700. Eight of these prizes 
are offered for the most attractive and 
most effective window displays of electric 
refrigerators which accentuate the de- 
sirability of a refrigerator as a Christ- 
mas gift. Of this prize money, $300 is 
available for dealers and a_ similar 
amount for central stations. 

We would be remiss if we were to 








ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION BUREAU 
SALES—HOUSEHOLD MODELS ONLY—FIRST TEN MONTHS 1933 


New England Division 
Connecticut 
OO ee ere ee 
Massachusetts ....... 
New Hampshire ..... 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Eastern Division 
DGLAWOTE noise ce sieus 
Maryland & D. C. 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


East Central Division 
Kentucky er 
ae 
West Virginia 


Middle West Division 
lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Pacific Coast Division 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 


North West Division 
Idaho 
Montana 
Oregon 
Utah 
Washington 


South Eastern Division 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 


Great Lakes Division 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan .. 
Wisconsin 


North Central Division 
Minnesota ; 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Rocky Mountain Division 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Wyoming 


Southwestern Division 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Totals 


61,455 
22,386 
35,191 
20,689 


15,809 
1,996 


2,558 


6,745 
1,091 
1,045 


3,664 
6,525 
2,742 
8,346 
20,941 


$02,170 





TEN MONTHS 
QuoTa—92% 
14,091 
5,735 
35,905 
3,688 
5,920 
2,416 


1,478 
14,668 
35,899 

114,033 
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TOTAL 
SALES 
17,012 
5,434 
51,424 
3,719 
8,823 
2,652 


2,249 
26,008 
47,598 

190,679 
99,362 


14,115 
66,087 
9.876 
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8,210 
1,649 


1,335 


5,359 
7,186 
3,166 
11,928 
35,441 


1,010,245 
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94.7 
143.2 
100.8 
149.0 
109.7 


152.1 
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132.5 
167.2 
157.0 
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95.8 
91.3 
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stop with the mere offering of these 
prizes, leaving the dealers and central 
stations to go it alone. An obligation 
rests upon every Local Bureau to see to 
it that every dealer member in every 
Bureau town participates in this display 
activity. As an incentive for such Bu- 
reau effort we are offering a special prize 
of $100 to that Local Bureau which is 
best represented by quantity and quality 
of displays submitted in the contest by 
its members in proportion to the total 
number of retail sales outlets in its ter- 
ritory. 

“What the winning Bureau does with 
this $100 prize is not our concern. It 
may be used in celebration, saved for fu- 
ture activities or given to charity. But 
whatever is done with it, the winner 
ought to get a lot of satisfaction out of a 
job well done. Let’s make this Holiday 
Display Contest a real nation-wide sales- 
winning activity. Then we can all have 
a Merry Christmas.” 


Judges Announce Winners of Prizes in 

Electric Refrigeration Week Contest 

At a meeting held at the office of the 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau in New 
York on November 17th the judges of 
the Bureau’s contest to determine the 
seven most successful electric refrigera- 
tion shows held during National Electric 
Refrigeration Week awarded the first 
prize of $500 in cash to the Electric and 
Radio Association of Kansas City, Mo. 

The other cash prizes, six in number, 
were awarded as follows: 

Second prize, $250, to the San Antonio 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Third prize, $150, to the San Diego County 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau, San Diego, 
Cal. 

Fourth prize, $100, to the Electrical Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans, La. 

Fifth prize, $75, to the Electrical League of 
South Jersey, Camden, N. J. 

Sixth prize, $50, to the Essex Electrical 
League, Newark, N. J. 

Seventh prize, $25, to the Spokane Electric 
Refrigeration Bureau, Spokane, Wash. 

Honorable Mention was awarded to the 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau of Petersburg, 
Va., the Electric Refrigeration Bureau of 
Elizabeth, N. J., and the Electric Refrigera 
tion Bureau of Claremont, N. H. 

The Kansas City show was held at 
the Pla-Mor Arena from October 3rd to 
7th and was in the nature of a joint 
celebration of Electric Refrigeration 
Week, Radio Progress Week and Na- 
tional Lighting Week. Fifteen refrig- 
erator exhibitors participated and there 
was an attendance of 15,000 people with 
an admission charge of twenty-five cents 
for adults and ten cents for children. In 
announcing their decision the judges 
gave particular praise to the Kansas City 
Association for its ingenious and effective 
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campaign of refrigeration publicity prior 
to and during the show. 

The San Antonio exhibit, held in the 
San Antonio Public Service Company’s 
building from October 2nd to 14th, was 
exclusively an electric refrigeration show. 
Floor sales in the two weeks of the ex- 
hibit exceeded those of the 1932 show 
which lasted three weeks. A fine cam- 
paign of newspaper, radio, window dis- 
play and street car advertising was 
largely responsible for the show’s suc- 
cess. 

The San Diego County Electric Re- 
frigeration Bureau, participating as a 
division of the Bureau of Radio and 
Electrical Appliances of San Diego 
County, staged its show from October 
4th to 8th in conjunction with San 
Diego’s first annual Electrical Exposi- 
tion. In the four days and five nights 
the attendance was 51,000, the largest 
number of people ever to attend any 
fair or exposition in a similar period in 
the history of the city.° The columns 


of the San Diego newspapers were 
jammed with refrigeration publicity 


throughout the week. 

The decision of the judges was based 
primarily upon the amount and character 
of cooperative effort evidenced and the 
results obtained as compared with the 
In the 
appraisal of those results numerous points 


scope of the local opportunity. 


into consideration, such as 
the amount and character of local util- 
total 
volved as compared with the number of 
sales made and prospects obtained, the 


were taken 


ity cooperation, the expense in- 


proportion of advertising to other ex- 
pense, etc. 

The judges were H. M. Faust, New 
York Manager of the Curtis Publishing 
Company; L. H. Curtice, of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and Ralph Neumuller, Manager 
of the Electrical of New 
York. In Bureau 


they stated that the competition was es- 


Association 
their report to the 


pecially keen among all the seven prize 
winners, all of which reported practically 
100 per cent cooperation of the refrig- 
eration interests represented in their re- 
Only 
operative organizations which made for- 
mal entry in the contest were eligible 


spective organizations. those co- 


for consideration. 

As soon as the judges’ decision was 
made known checks were forwarded to 
Executive Chair- 
man James FE. Davidson, along with his 
personal congratulations. This was the 
first time that the Electric Refrigeration 
Bureau had ever sponsored a contest of 


the prize winners by 


this character in connection with its an- 
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nual Electric Refrigeration Week, and 
the Bureau is particularly gratified over 
the enthusiastic spirit manifested by those 
organizations which entered the compe- 
tition. In making these awards it ex- 
pressed the hope that local Bureaus, 
Electrical Leagues and other similar or- 
ganizations will be inspired to take a 
still greater interest in such cooperative 
activities in the future. 


SALES COMMITTEE 
Continued from page 282) 


to weave both into an advertising plan. 

Members of the committee listened 
with interest to the many applications of 
this symbolic servant. 


Testing 

Chairman Whitwell presented a let- 
ter from Mr. P. S. Millar, Director of 
the Electric Testing Laboratories, on the 
subject of certification of quality of ap- 
pliances. Mr. Michel, Chairman of the 
Technical Subcommittee of the Appli- 
ance Committee of the Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies,  ex- 
plained the which had _ been 
made by that group in the testing of 
merchandise. In view of the lack of in- 
formation by many utility companies on 
the accomplishments to date, it was re- 
solved that immediate steps would be 
taken to acquaint the membership of the 
Institute with respect to certification of 
appliances, and the work of coordination 
between associations was assigned to the 
Residential Sales Subcommittee. 


progress 


Electric Cooking and Refrigeration 

G. R. Trumbull, manager of the Na- 
Electric Cookery Council, 

recent developments in the 
Field organization 
and dealer coordination are its major 
The New Victory Range 
Contest, reported in the November But- 
LETIN, was highly successful, and the re- 
sults of the contest have been summar- 
ized in a special brochure which included 
the sales and promotional methods em- 
ployed by the prize winners and which 
gained for them national recognition. 
Mr. Trumbull reported 165 local or- 
ganized councils now in operation, and 
the field men have addressed 312 meet- 
ings during the year to date. There 
have been innumerable conferences also 
held with utility officials, dealers and 
other groups. Where local councils 
have been organized, a sharp increase 
has been noted in the number of retail 
outlets for electric ranges, in some in- 

(Continued on page 291) 


tional 
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cooking program. 
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TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE MEETING 


‘The second meeting of the ‘Trans- 
mission and Distribution Committee was 
held at the William Penn Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh on Nov. 21 and 22. It immedi- 
ately followed a meeting of the Electri- 
cal Equipment Committee which was 
held on Nov. 20 and 21 at the same 
place. 

Most of the subjects that had been 
assigned to sponsors were reported upon 
and in addition a few new subjects were 
brought up for discussion and consider- 
ation. 

The following subjects were discussed : 

Pine Pole Specifications — L. G. 
SMITH, Sponsor. Mr. Smith explained 
that he had distributed to members of 
the committee under date of Nov. 3 a 
report on pine poles dealing principally 
with pole life records and treating speci- 
fications. ‘This report contained instruc- 
tions and sample forms for use in report- 
ing pole service data and a list of recom- 
mendations in connection with the re- 
vision of Specification 36b of the Amer- 
ican Wood 
which is 


Preservers’ Association, 
now under way. Members 
were asked to study Mr. Smith’s report 


and make their comments to him as 
promptly as possible. 
Distribution Transformer Standards 


—L. G. SmirH, Sponsor. This is a con- 
tinuation of a joint activity undertaken 
by the Overhead Systems, Underground 
Systems and Electrical Apparatus Com- 
mittees prior to the dissolution of 
N.E.L.A. A report on the replies to a 
questionnaire was circulated in Septem- 
ber containing an expression of opinion 
on the polarity of single phase distribu- 
tion transformers and the lead marking 
of three-phase transformers. 

This report indicated that from the re- 
plies to the questionnaire, the trend of 
opinion is against a change in the pres- 
ent standards of polarity for power and 
distribution transformers. Therefore it 
is believed that the E.E.I. should do 
nothing further on this phase of the sub- 
ject. There was some interest, however, 
in the standardization of the lead ar- 
rangement on three-phase transformers, 
mainly in behalf of those companies who 
have but few three-phase transformers 
in service. “The companies who make ex- 
tensive use of three-phase transformers 
desired to continue their present practice 
with regard to lead arrangement. 

Interchangeable Cable Entrances for 


MARK ELDREDGE, Chairman 


Manhole Transformers—L. G. SMITH, 
Sponsor. An historical outline on this 
subject had been prepared and circulated. 
It was decided that an article be pre- 
pared for publication in the BULLETIN 
which would embody the essential parts 
of the report that had been prepared and 
approved by the Underground Systems 
Committee for publication as a serial re- 
port. 

Interconnection of Primary Lightning 
Arrester Grounds and Secondary Neu- 
tral—Mr. Smith raised for discussion 
the subject of interconnection of primary 
lightning arrester grounds with the sec- 
ondarysheutral of distribution transform- 
afilte explained that this subject had 
Been discussed extensively in meetings of 
the Overhead Systems Committee and 
that experience indicated much in favor 
of this practice. However, it was point- 
ed out that there was some diversity of 
practice in applying interconnection, on 
which operating experience should be ob- 
tained. Since the National Electrical 
Code is involved, this committee should 
actively follow this subject. It was de- 
cided that the collection and study of ad- 
ditional operating experience on_ this 
practice should be continued. 

Weatherproof Wire Specification—D. 
W. Roper, Sponsor. It was explained 
that this subject is now being given con- 
sideration by Technical Committee 12 
of the A.S.A. Sectional Committee on 
Insulated Wires and Cables. 

A specification for a weather resistant 
covering has been prepared, based on the 
research at Purdue University under the 
auspices of the Utilities Research Com- 
mission. Practically every group con- 
cerned in making this specification an 
American Standard has either approved 
or signified a willingness to approve a 
specification almost exactly as now word- 
ed. There remain a few points to be 
agreed upon, such as a_ bending test, 
the amount of slate dust to be included 
in the impregnating compound, and a 
more complete description of the cotton 
yarn to be used. It was said that the 
new specification covering could be pro- 
duced at little, or no increase in cost 
over previous types of weatherproof cov 
ering. Most manufacturers are now 
able to supply the URC type of cover- 
ing, and some of the larger companies 
are furnishing this regularly when no 
specification is designated. 
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Railroad Wire Crossing Specification 
—P. H. Cuase, Sponsor. Mr. Chase 
reported that a construction specification 
had been prepared jointly by a repre- 
sentative of the American Railway As- 
sociation and the E.E.I. This specifi- 
cation, together with explanatory ma- 
terial, is now ready for distribution in 
both groups for comment. It is hoped 
that a construction specification can be 
prepared which will be mutually satis- 
factory to both railroad and power com- 
panies. 

Lighting and Marking of Airways— 
P. H. Cuase, Sponsor. Brief mention 
was made of the American Committee 
on Marking and Lighting of Obstruc- 
tions to Air Navigation which was 
formed about two years ago. Within 
this committee there has been formed a 
small working committee that has been 
engaged in analyzing accident data in- 
volving airplanes and overhead lines and 
structures, with a view to arriving at 
proper practices for the marking and 
lighting of such structures in the vicinity 
of airports. 

Foreign Systems Coordination—H. P. 
SEDWICK, Sponsor. Due to the absence 
of Mr. Sedwick a report of this work 
was made by Mr. Silver. This is a con- 
tinuation of the work that has been car- 
ried on for the past several years by the 
Foreign Systems Coordination Commit- 
tee. The character of the problems in- 
volved was described and there was dis- 
cussion as to the most satisfactory means 
for continuing the work. 

It was stated that Mr. Sedwick had 
requested that he be relieved of the spon- 
sorship of this assignment, due to the 
pressure of work now passing through 
his office. Chairman Eldredge stated that 
he would communicate with Mr. Sed- 
wick to learn if it was possible for him 
to continue as sponsor, as his participa- 
tion in this work over a long period of 
time had particularly fitted him for han- 
dling it. If it becomes necessary to ap- 
point another sponsor, announcement 
will be made when the selection is de- 
cided upon. 

Outages of Overhead Distribution 
Lines-—This subject was discussed by 
Mr. Roper, who reported that three or 
four companies having metropolitan dis- 
tribution systems had been endeavoring 
to prepare a form which could be used 
by them in reporting distribution system 
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outages. It was explained that there is 
so much difficulty in preparing a form 
that will be suitable for general use that 
it was thought desirable to prepare a 
form for use on a trial basis by a few 
companies, with a view to deciding on 
what modifications would be necessary 
tor general application. 

Messrs. Roper, Dean, Haines, and 
Chase agreed to work up a basis of com- 
paring outages on the four systems with 
which they are associated. On the basis 
of the experience gained in this way, pro- 
posals will be made for the reporting of 
system outages in general, and the items 
essential for a comparative study. 

A-C Low I oltage Networks—C. T. 
SINCLAIR, Sponsor. It is proposed to 
secure a statement of operating experi- 
ence with low voltage a-c networks dur- 
ing the years 1931-32 on a basis similar 
to that reported for previous years. 

Mr. Sinclair reported progress, saying 
that a questionnaire had been prepared to 
circulate to the members of the commit- 
tee for comment, and subsequently dis- 
tributed to all those who had previously 
contributed to this study when it was 
under consideration by the Underground 
Systems Committee. 

Accident Prevention —Chairman Eld- 
redge explained that in the formation of 
the E.E.I., no committee exclusively de- 
voted to accident prevention had been 
provided by the Operating Committee, 
but that the three technical committees 
dealing with engineering subjects had 
been instructed to deal with their own 
accident prevention problems. It was 
explained that this had resulted in a gen- 
eral impression throughout the country 
that the E.E.I. was not planning to con- 
tinue accident prevention activities, 
which is not the case. It was stated 
that the Transmission and Distribution 
Committee had now been assigned spon- 
sorship for safety and accident preven- 
tion work. A member of this commit- 
tee will be appointed to work with a 
representative from both the Electrical 
Equipment Committee and the Power 
Generation Committee in the formula- 
tion of a plan whereby the safety and 
accident prevention problems concerning 
the industry, together with the collec- 
tion of accident statistics, will be han- 
dled. Details concerning this plan are 
expected to be announced within the near 
future. 

Other subjects raised for informal dis- 
cussion were: standardization of various 
parts of equipment used in transmission 
and distribution ; the use of bare wire for 
secondaries; the investigation of present 
practices in selecting wood poles with a 
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view to a more economical use of pole 
timber ; foreign practices; the use of non- 
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leaded secondary cable and the corrosion 
of subway transformer cases. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


J. ALLEN JOHNSON, Chairman 


The fall meeting of the Electrical 
Equipment Committee was held at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh on 
November 20 and 21. Immediately fol- 
lowering this meeting, a meeting of the 
Transmission and Distribution Com- 
mittee was held at the same place. Four- 
teen members of the committee were 
present in person, or represented. In 
addition, twenty-three visitors, includ- 
ing many members of the Transmission 
and Distribution Committee, attended 
the meeting. 

The committee reviewed the progress 
made in its program of work outlined at 
the meeting held last June. Progress 
was reported on practically every item 
of the program. 

Energy Diversion 

The Energy Diversion Subcommittee 
had held a meeting in Buffalo and had 
prepared a questionnaire to obtain in- 
formation from companies as to the ex- 
tent and devices for energy diversion, 


and means which each company was 
taking to prevent such diversion. The 


questionnaire will first be sent to mem- 
bers of the Electrical Equipment Com- 
mittee. 
Meter Mountings 

The Meter Mountings Subcommittee 
had also held a meeting in Buffalo pre- 
vious to this meeting and had prepared 
a questionnaire to determine the desires 
of the companies for standardization of 
meter mountings. “The sponsor of this 
subcommittee was requested to obtain 
information on the possible savings to be 
effected through the standardization of 
meter mountings, and to send this in- 
formation, together with the question- 
naire, to members of the Electrical 
Equipment Committee. 
Fractional Horsepower Motors 

Mr. Fairman reported that progress 
was being made by the Joint Committee 
on Fractional Horsepower Motors and 
that this problem would probably be 
solved within a reasonable time, to the 
satisfaction of the interested parties. 
Integral Horsepower Motors 

After discussion by the members of 
the committee it was agreed that nothing 


was to be gained by the proposal for the 
standardization of the limitation of start- 
ing current of integral horsepower 
motors and the committee recommended 
that no further work be undertaken at 
this time. 


Foreign Practice Subcommittee 

Mr. A. H. Lawton, of the Canadian 
& General Finance Co., of Canada, has 
been appointed the chairman of the 
Foreign Practice Subcommittee. Mr. 
Lawton is planning to renew all of the 
foreign contacts which were formerly 
carried on by the Electrical Apparatus 
Committee and will carry on this work 
along the lines which had previously 
proven to be of benefit both to the 
foreign representatives and to the Elec- 
trical Apparatus Committee. 


Oil Circuit Breaker Rating 

Mr. Sutherland presented a table giv- 
ing the derating factors to be applied 
to oil circuit breakers for different op- 
erating cycles as worked out by the EEI, 
AEIC, NEMA Joint Committee on Oil 
Circuit Breakers. The committee has 
agreed upon the derating factors for the 
various conditions of operation. How- 
ever, some questions remain as to terms 
to be used and definitions to be worked 
out. The joint committee has also 
agreed that the standard rating of break- 
ers shall be based on a 15 second inter- 
val between operations as against the 
present 2 minute interval. 
Equipment Troubles 

Mr. Sweetnam reported that he had 
sent a letter to all members of the Elec- 
trical Apparatus Committee of the 
former NELA, requesting that they ad- 
vise him of any equipment failures. It 
is planned to collect this information 
from this group and summarize it at 
reasonable The summaries 
will be supplied to all individuals co- 
operating in the study as well as to mem- 
bers of the Electrical Equipment Com- 
mittee. 


intervals. 


Mercury Arc Rectifiers 
Mr. Sims read a report prepared by 
Mr. Garrett of his office, giving plans 
for a study of mercury arc rectifiers. 
(Continued on page 290) 
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FALL MEETING OF THE JOINT SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
| DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 


The fall meetings on the work of the 
Joint Subcommittee on Development 
and Research were held on December 7. 
These meetings were held at the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
building, and the Bell System Chairmen 
presided. Mr. R. G. McCurdy pre- 
sided at the meeting of Division 1, which 
treats of subjects involving noise fre- 
quency induction, and Mr. H. S. War- 
ren at the meeting of Division 2, which 
deals with low frequency induction and 
structural coordination. 

Division 1—Noise Frequency Studies: 

The three project committees of this 
division presented reports on the progress 
of the work on their assignments during 
the past six months, and the work to be 
undertaken in the immediate future. 
‘Technical reports were presented by two 
of these project committees. 

Project Committee 1B, which deals 
with noise evaluation, presented Tech- 
nical Report No. 1B-5, entitled “Ar- 
ticulation Studies on the Effects of 
Noise.” At the previous meeting, this 
committee presented a technical report 
dealing with the same subject. The pre- 
vious report was prepared as a complete 
record of this work for the information 
of the Joint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research. The present report, 
which is in more condensed form, is in- 
tended for more general distribution. It 
discusses methods of measuring noise in 
telephone circuits with particular refer- 
ence to an indicating noise meter now 
under development. A method of eval- 
uating noise effects in terms of an 
equivalent loss in received speech volume 
is described which proved useful in the 
laboratory investigation. The report 
also discusses methods of computing the 
resultant noise from two or more com- 
ponent noises acting simultaneously, in- 
cluding the effect of room noises. 

Technical Report 1C-13, entitled 
“The Impedances of A-C Supply Sys- 
tems at Harmonic Frequencies to Resid- 
ual Components,”” was prepared by the 
project committee which deals with 
wave shape. This is a companion report 
to Technical Report 1C-12, presented at 
the last meeting*, and the method of 
treatment is similar in the two reports. 
This report describes methods of esti- 
mating the impedance to residuals of a 


*E.E.I. Butietin, June, 1933, 


system by the use of an approximate 
equivalent circuit, each portion of which 
represents the impedance of a line or a 
piece of connected apparatus. A sum- 
mary of the data required in calculating 
the impedance to residuals of overhead 
and cable circuits, transformers, reactors, 
yoltage regulators and various types of 
rotating machinery is presented, together 
with the required formulas. A reciprocal 
relationship between inductance and 
capacitance is used to simplify the com- 
putation of the capacitance-to-residuals 
of overhead circuits. “The report also 
includes several examples, worked out to 
illustrate the method of using charts 
and formulas and of combining the 
equivalent impedances of the various 
circuit elements. Studies of this kind 
are of particular value in cases where it 
is suspected that a condition of resonance 
in the residual circuit of the power sys- 
tem at or near some harmonic frequency 
is an important factor in a noise induc- 
tion problem. 

Division 2—Low Frequency Studies: 

The six project committees of this 
division reported on the progress of their 
work during the past six months, three 
of them also presented technical reports. 

Two technical reports dealing with 
studies of the relative safety of joint use 
at voltages above 5000 volts were pre- 
sented. One of these, Technical Report 
2A-7, deals with the joint use situation 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, and vicinity, 
and the other, Technical Report 2A-8, 
is entitled “Relative Hazards for Dis- 
tribution Systems in Nebraska Villages.” 
These reports analyze the various factors 
affecting the safety of joint use at higher 
voltages in these particular localities, and 
compare the situation with the more 
conventional type of plant. These re- 
ports were prepared for the information 
of the Joint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research. It is planned to 
combine several of these studies of spe- 
cific situations into a technical report giv- 
ing the more general results. 

The project committee dealing with 
Control of Residuals presented two 
technical reports, Technical Report 2J-4 
entitled “General Considerations in the 
Use of Neutral Impedance,” and Tech- 
nical Report 2J-5, “Positive Disconnec- 
tion of Distribution Circuits for Faults 
to Ground.” The former is intended to 
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serve as an introduction to a series of 
technical reports, each treating a par- 
ticular phase of the problem associated 
with the use of a current limiting im- 
pedance in power system neutrals. The 
present report discusses such subjects as 
the effect of neutral impedance on over- 
voltage on the power system during 
phase-to-ground faults and the relation 
of this voltage to the insulation of the 
system, the effect on relaying, 
tem stability, equipment damage, etc. 
Another section of the report treats of 
the use of neutral impedance from the 
coordination standpoint alone. 

Technical Report 2J-5 is in the na- 
ture of an interim report giving the 
status of work of the committee on the 
study of positive disconnection of dis- 
tribution circuits to ground. A large 
part of the report deals with the reac- 
tion of ground relaying of distribution 
circuits on service reliability. It is point- 
ed out that the coordination of fuses 
with relay settings at the present time 
appears to be one of the most important 
considerations from this standpoint. 
Data is also given on tree leakage and 
other self clearing faults, as determined 
by recording instruments on_ several 
selected distribution circuits. 

Technical Report 2K-2, “Shielding of 
Ground Return Circuits at Low Fre- 
quencies,” has been prepared by the 
project committee which deals with 
coupling. ‘This is a companion report to 
Engineering Report No. 14, “Coupling 
Factors for Ground Return Circuits— 
General Considerations and Methods of 
Calculation,” published in Vol. II of 
Engineering Reports. The report dis- 
cusses the principles of shielding which 
are applicable at both the fundamental 
frequency of power systems, and at 
voice frequencies. Detailed charts and 
curves for the calculation of magnetic 
shielding for various types of shielding 
circuits are given for 60 and 25 cycles. 
Methods are given for calculating the 
shielding due to overhead ground wires, 
the sheaths of aerial and underground 
cable, iron armored cable and the shield- 
ing interaction of telephone circuits. 


sys- 


All the reports were presented to the 
Divisions for review and, with the ex- 
ception of Technical Reports 2A-7 and 
2A-8, were submitted with the recom- 
mendation that they be made generally 

(Continued on page 290) 








ELECTRIC POWER NOW FAVORED FOR PIPE LINE PUMPING 


The figures covering the electrification 
of pipe line pumping units presented by 
Mr. W. H. Stueve, President-Elect, of 
the Petroleum Electric Power Club, at 
the meeting of that organization held in 
Oklahoma City on Nov. 16 to 18, indi- 
cate that electric power has come to play 
a far more important part in the pipe 
line industry than is generally realized. 

During the last year a total of 30,500 
horsepower of electric driven pumps have 
been installed in the United States as 
against about 6,000 horsepower of oil 
engines for similar service, thus approx- 
imately 80 per cent of the total instal- 
lations were provided with electric drive. 

The outstanding installation was the 
electrification of fifteen booster stations 
on the 8-inch pipe line running from 
Oklahoma to Iowa, Illinois and Minne- 
sota, which is operated by the Great 
Lakes Pipe Line Company. The main 
line pumping stations of this line, which 
has been operating for some time, are 
located fifty miles apart and are equipped 
with diesel engines. The installation of 
the booster stations was made to provide 
a 50 per cent increase in capacity of the 
line. All types of power were consid- 
ered but an electric drive was chosen as 
being the most economical under the ex- 
isting conditions. “This one line added 
load in six states as indicated in the fol- 
lowing: 


Horsepowe r 
State Connected 

@yriahoma ... .....55 +. 700 
MSM ss (5055 5, She ce avd bore 2,100 
MOIESDUED % <5 once oa 3 ov 700 
eee 2,600 
1 1,200 
Minnesota .......... 400 

PS SRE ee 7,700 


The Great Lakes Pipe Line was not 
the only achievement of the year. Other 
installations of note have been made in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas and Louisiana, 
which have resulted in an additional con 
nected load as shown below: 


Horsepower 

State Connected 
Oklahoma .......... 6,800 
NI ke sk cs 1,200 
MINI i es oS ra 14,650 
POWSIANA 6.6 os eae 200 
Total 22,850 


ie wo a eee ak, 


One of the determining factors in the 
acquisition of the Great Lakes Pipe Line 
pumping load was that twelve companies 





“The more the electric light and 
power business knows of the oil busi- 
ness, the better it can serve the oil 
fraternity. On the other hand, the 
customer can obtain more satisfac- 
tory service if he understands some 
of the problems with which we are 
confronted. Every individual in the 
world is dependent for his happiness 
and prosperity on the acts and the 
deeds of other individuals, what is 
true of individuals is true of business 
and particularly is it necessary in the 
electric light and power business that 
there be a medium of coordinating 
the efforts of one company with an- 
other. We are supposed to be spe- 
cialists in the electric power field and 
to know definitely and to be able to 
prove what we can do for a given 
business to the end that in the appli- 
cation of the energy we furnish the 
customer may operate his business 
with the greatest economy and profit. 

“The establishment of proper rela- 
tionship between the electric company 
and its customers is just as important 
if not more so, as furnishing continu- 
ous and ample service. The emissary 
who is to contact with any particular 
business must be a specialist in that 
line. For the oil business, he must talk 
the oil man’s language and be familia1 
with his problems. Part of our job is 
toward simplification of electric rates. 
Many factors in cost of service not 
apparent to user must be there but it 
is incumbent upon us to incorporate 
them in the simplest possible form. 

“T am of the belief that the use of 
electricity in the production, the trans- 
portation and the refining of oil has 
but just begun. We should be and 
are able to furnish a cheaper, more 
dependable, more ample electric ser- 
vice than any one in the oil business. 
On the other hand, oil men who are 
expert in the refining of oil products 
should be, and are, able to furnish us 
our lubricating oils much cheaper 
than we could purchase and refine 
them. Specialized business, if oper- 
ated on a basis of mutual understand- 
ing is best for the community and best 
for business. Organizations such as 
the Petroleum Electric Power Club 
may do much to bring about condi- 
tions whereby this understanding may 
be the rule and not the exception.”— 
J. F. Owens, President, Oklahoma Gas 
F Electric Company, in a message to 
the Petroleum Electric Power Club. 











submitted a uniform form of contract. 
This contract is the direct result of ac- 
tivities of the Petroleum Electric Power 
Club over a period of years and, while 
the actual charges vary to some extent, 
all companies use the same standard form 
in submitting the proposals. 

It is interesting to compare the past 
vear’s achievements with the results of a 
survey made in 1931, which indicated a 
total of 876,460 horsepower installed in 
main trunk line stations throughout the 
United States, of which 181,160 horse- 
power, or approximately 20 per cent of 
the total, was electrified. Mr. Stueve in 
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outlining the potential business and 
horsepower that can eventually be re- 
placed with purchased power submitted 
the data shown. 


** Estimated 
1931 Potential 
Oil Engine Annual Revenue 
and Steam 


Location of 
Main Line 


Pipe Lines n- 
stalled H.P. 


State *Total H.P 

Arkansas ..... 10,000 $190,000 
BUGIS: oan sc ss sce 36,600 695,000 
OO Sey eee 1,180 22,400 
eS Tre 41,600 790,000 
MissOUfi. .....5.5. 50,400 955,000 
Oklahoma ........ 132,500 2,520,000 
I gs sachs fed 228,000 4,330,000 
EOWGONA «265.525 22,800 432,000 

$9,934,400 


80% of Total Main Trunk Stations since 20% 
is already electrified. 

**Estimates prior to Great Lakes Booster installa 
tion. 


Table I 


Illinois, lowa and Missouri have no 
important oil fields within their state 
boundaries and yet these states have a 
potential annual revenue in excess of $1,- 
700,000. Prior to 1925 the petroleum 
industry used electric power principally 
in the production division for drilling 
and well pumping and in the refining 
and retailing ends of their business. In 
1925 the application of electric power 
for pipe line pumping came into use but 
no marked was shown in the 
electrification of the new pipe lines out- 
side of the Mid-Continent area and in 
California up until 1929. This was due 
largely to the practice of the oil com 
panies of doing business on short notice, 
coupled with a general lack of knowl- 
edge of the petroleum industry’s prob- 
lems on the part of the electrical indus- 
try, as well as confusion regarding con- 


interest 


ditions of service, forms of contract and 
rate structures. 

Appreciating the difficulties that some 
of the oil companies had had in attempt- 
ing to do business with electrical com- 
panies, a meeting was called in Kansas 
City in October, 1930, of representatives 
of central stations and manufacturers to 
discuss the situation. The result of this 
meeting was the organization of an in- 
formal group known as the Petroleum 
Electric Power Club. This informal 
group grew to the extent where it be- 
came necessary to organize on a formal 
basis, and at the recent meeting in Okla- 
homa City a constitution was adopted 
which set forth as the objectives of the 
Club the following: 
discover the 
(Continued on page 291) 


A. Economic studies to 
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——— INDUSTRIAL HEATING NEWS ———— 


Contributed by Industrial Power 


GUMMED PAPER DRYING 

A printing establishment in Battle 
Creek, Mich., turns out large quantities 
of gummed labels. ‘These labels have 
the gum applied in a continuous gum- 
ming machine, from which they are con- 
veyed some distance on a canvas belt to 
packing boxes. ‘They must be thor 
oughly dried before they reach the end of 
this belt and this is no small problem 
when it is remembered that temperature 
and humidity conditions greatly affect 
the rate of drying of the gum. This cus- 
tomer solved the problem by building a 
low tunnel over the conveyor belt and 
installing 4 kw in small heating units 
with reflectors above them for directing 
their radiated heat down to the work. 


INDUCTION OVENS 

‘The Plymouth Division of the Chrys- 
ler Motor Car Company has in opera- 
tion a very unique oven for enameling 
radiator shells. ‘This oven is a develop- 
ment of E. L. Bailey and represents a 
number of years of engineering develop- 
The principle used by Mr. Bailey 
is an old one applied in a new and eco- 
nomical manner. 

Instead of passing the radiator shells 
through an oven heated by the usual 
methods now employed, the heat is gen- 
erated directly in the metal radiator shell 
by passing it through energized coiled 
wire where heat is set up in the metal by 
the induction principle. The 
oven is a conveyor type tunnel oven with 
a series of coils located at various points 
throughout its length, and the work is 
taken through this tunnel on a conveyor 
chain. 

These coils are energized by approxi- 
mately 180 cycles, 250 volts from a mo- 
tor generator set. This frequency and 
voltage will vary with the size of oven 
and the type of work being done. The 
conveyor chain is made from non-mag- 
netic material, and almost the entire 
poundage being heated consists of the 
radiator shells. 

The efficiency of this type of oven is 
very obvious and undoubtedly opens up 
the low temperature field of ovens for 
electric heat. In this method the work 
is heated from the inside out, and for 
enameling purposes the advantages of 
this are very apparent, inasmuch as it is 
not necessary to force the volatiles from 
the enamel that lies closest to the metal 
out through a top laver of enamel that 


ment. 


present 


& Heating Committee, E.E.1. 


has been dried first, as in our present 
methods. 

The Chrysler Corporation has now 
authorized two more of these ovens for 
enameling wheels and are experimenting 
on one for drying freshly painted auto- 

A New Jersey company 
made arrangements with 
Mr. Bailey to handle his new oven. 

Industrial heating engineers are very 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of this 


mobile bodies. 
has recently 


new idea of induction heating, and in- 
dustries are anxious for information con- 
cerning it. Mr. Bailey has written an 
article about his new oven’ which 
will appear in an early issue of the 
Electrical W orld. 


SMALL HEATING UNIT MAILING 


CAMPAIGNS 
‘The Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company, the Edwin L. 


Wiegand Company, and the General 
Electric Company have available some 
effective literature to be used by utili- 
ties for direct mail coverage to their in- 
A large number ot 
utilities have made use of this campaign 
material in the past several years with 
excellent results. Some utilities adopted 
the campaign of a single manufacturer, 
others used a combination of material 
still 
others used some of the manufacturers’ 
material in connection with some of their 
Reports indicate that all of these 
campaigns have produced definite re- 
sults. 


dustrial customers. 


from several manufacturers, and 


own. 


The cost of these campaigns when 
using the various manufacturers’ litera- 
ture consists solely of postage and the 
work of addressing and mailing. Utili 
ties should not overlook this effective way 
of building their industrial heating load 
with these small unit heaters, which to 
day are receiving more attention than 


any other industrial electric heating 
equipment. 
TAXICAB BODIES 
A large manufacturer of taxicab 


bodies is producing a new model that has 
a leather covering over the rear curved 
part of the top. The leather must be 
worked and smoothed by hand under 
heat to make it fit these curved portions 
of the top, and electric heat was adopted 
for this purpose. Radiant type rod heat- 
ing elements placed in front of curved 
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chromium plated reflectors furnish the 
evenly distributed heat necessary for this 
work. These reflectors are suspended 
from counterweighted cables so that they 
can be raised or lowered to suit the job. 
In this application the advantages of 
electric heat are very apparent. Inas- 
much as the workmen must of necessity 
work very close to the source of heat, 
the absence of flame, fumes, and other 
discomforts many times offsets the cost 
of the small amount of electricity con- 
sumed. 


SPRINKLER SYSTEM VALVE 
HEATING 

This is the time of year when indus- 
trial plants become concerned about the 
condition of their automatic sprinkler 
systems, which must be kept from freez- 
ing. It is obvious that electric heating 
units have no competition in the appli- 
cation of heat to the necessary parts of 
sprinkling systems. 


SELLING SMALL HEATING UNITS 
When calling on a power customer 
the salesman generally has something in 
his hands. It may be his pencil, his rate 
book, his slide rule, or any other fum- 
bling device that he usually keeps con- 
cealed about his person. 

The salesmen of a mid-western utility, 
instead of using these time honored fum- 
bling devices, take with them when they 
go to make a call on an industrial cus- 
tomer any a number of small 
units with which they 
Keeping these units in 
the customer almost in- 
variably draws a query from him as to 
its identity and purpose. This leaves the 
salesman a golden opportunity 
story on small heating units. 
This method has proven very successful. 


one of 
electric heating 
are provided. 


evidence before 


power 
for his 


MATERIAL FOR THIS PAGE 

This Industrial Heating News Sec- 
tion is one of the activities of the Indus- 
trial Heating Subcommittee of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute. Printed in the 
pages of the BULLETIN, it appears one 
of the best methods for mutual exchange 
of information in our industry. The 
Committee urges you to send in short 
articles of all interesting electric heating 
applications that you may have. There 
are undoubtedly many applications that 
would be of great help to other com- 
panies if they could be given a brief 
description of its details. 

Please send this information to D. H. 
Gerhard, Consumers Power Company, 


Jackson, Mich. 
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———- POWER SALES ITEMS oe 


AIR CONDITIONING 


“Conditioning Air for Steel Mill Motors.” 
Electrical World, November 25, 1933, pp. 
684-686. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

In the development of an air conditioning 
system for a certain steel mill, four distinct 
systems of conditioning were used. All meth- 
ods are illustrated. 


DEPRECIATION—TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


“Depreciation of Textile Machinery,” by 
A. W. Benoit. Mechanical Engineering, De- 
cember, 1933, pp. 732-734. American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Publishers, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

This article discusses—Age or normal life 
expectancy, wear and tear, obsolescence, set- 
ting the rate of depreciation, value of know- 
ing amount of depreciation and methods of 
figuring depreciation. 


ELECTRIC DRIVE 

“The Application of Shovel-type Electric 
Drive to other Types of Materials-Han- 
dling Equipment at Pedro de Valdivia,” by 
R. W. Barr. General Electric Review, No- 
vember, 1933, pp. +78-481. General Electric 
Company, Publishers, 1 River Road, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Variable-voltage 
and Ore-bridge 


Control — Pusher-mule 
Requirements—Experience 
at Other Localities—Factors in Choice of 
Shovel-type of Ward-Leonard Control at 
Pedro de Valdivia Nitrate Plant—Charac- 
teristics of Shovel-type Drive as Applied to 
Mule and Bridges—Performance 
ment. 


of Equip- 


“Changing Elevator Drives from Direct to 
Alternating-current Supply,” by C. P. Ham 
ilton. General Electric Review, November, 
1933, pp. 486-487. General Electric Com- 
pany, Publishers, 1 River Road, Schenec 
tady, N. Y. 

This article discusses the 
methods of change-over from D.C. to A.C. 
current and mentions comparative first costs 
and operating costs. 


three possible 


ELECTRIC FURNACES 

“Controlled-Atmosphere Electric 
Bright Anneals Tubing.” Electrical 
November 18, 1933, pp. 668-669. 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
Street, New York City. 

To meet the mounting demand for coppe: 
tubing of first quality and appearance, yet 
soft enough for a final handling by manu- 
facturers remote from the tubing plant, it 
has been found economically advantageous 
to substitute for the ordinary method of an 
nealing and subsequent pickling and clean 
ing operations a controlled-atmosphere elec- 
tric furnace. 


Furnace 
World 
McGraw 
330 West 42nd 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
“Applying Motors Most Effectively on 


D. K. Frost. Electrical 
1933, pp. 716-720. Mc- 


Machine Tools,” by 
World, December 2, 


Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 
In this, the first article of a series, the 


author discusses desirable degrees of motor 
inclosure, preferable methods of mounting 
and characteristics that are available for 
different duties. In later articles he will 
discuss control and wiring for machine tools. 


“Protecting Squirrel-Cage Winding of 
Synchronous Motors,” by M. N. Halberg. 
Electrical World, November 11, 1933, p. 627. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

There recently has been perfected a spe- 
cial relay, the sole function of which is to 
protect the squirrel-cage winding from over- 
heating when operating out of synchronism. 


“The Speed-torque Curves of a Series Mo 
tor,’ by Arthur A. Merrill. General Elec- 
tric Review, October, 1933, pp. 431-440. Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Publishers, 1 
Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Characteristics of 


River 


a Typical Motor as In 
fiuenced by Method of Connecting to Line— 
\pplication to Hoisting Duty as a 
Case—Four-quadrant 


lypical 


Curves Depict Com- 


plete Range of Performance—Relative Ef- 
fectiveness of Various Connections—Calecu 
lation of Curves 


INDUSTRIAL 


“Steam and Powe 
Alden. Mechanical 
1933, pp. 667-672. 


PLANTS—POWER 

Vern F. 
Engineering, November, 
\merican Society of Me- 
29 West 39th 


Supply,” by 


chanical Engineers, Publishers, 
street, New York City. 


Some General Factors to be Considered 


in Planning Steam and Power 


Industrial Plants. 


Projects for 


INTERCHANGE 


‘Interchanging Steam and Electric Power, 


by H. Drake Harkins. Mechanical Engi 
neering, December, 1933, pp. 741-747. Ame 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, Pub 
lishers, 29 West 39th Street, New Yorl 
City. 

This article discusses cooperation between 
industrial and public utility companies in 
generating steam and electricity. 


POWER FACTOR 


Measure 
General Electric 
1933, pp. 493-500. Gen 
eral Electric Company, Publishers, 1 River 
Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The Knowledge of Power Factor Required 
for Operation and That for Billing, 
Ihe Various Indicating, Recording, 
tegrating Instruments 
Have Been Used for 
mination—Their 
mercial Operating Conditions. 


Power-factot 
R. M. Rowell. 
November, 


“Commercial 
ments,” by 
Review, 


etc.- 
and In 
Meters That 
Power-factor Deter 
Com 


and 


Performance Unde1 
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ELECTRICAL EQUiPMENT 
COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 287) 


The topics to be studied are as follows: 


Outage time for major repairs. 
D-C voltage control. 
Recirculation of cooling water. 
Higher installation costs. 
Telephone interference. 

6. Sealing arrangement. 

The the rectifier is 
shown by the fact that in the short space 
of seven years the installed capacity of 
rectifiers in the United States and 
Canada has increased from practically 
nothing to over 500,000 kilowatts. 


Me Whe 


importance of 


Grounding 

An outline of a report on Protector 
Grounding was presented and discussed 
in detail. A draft of a report in ac- 
cordance with this outline will be pre- 
pared by Mr. Green, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Dean, the sponsor for this 
subject. 
Accident Prevention 

Each of the three Engineering Com- 
mittees has been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of accident prevention work 
in its respective field. In order that this 
work may be effectively coordinated the 
chairman is planning to appoint a spon- 
sor on accident prevention work to co 
operate with similar representatives of 
The Trans- 


mission and Distribution Committee rep 


the other two committees. 


resentative will act as chairman of this 
group. 
Investment Studies 

At the meeting last June the commit 
tee decided that in view of existing con- 
ditions there was little need for carry- 
ing on active work on investment studies. 
However, in view of changed conditions 
the committee agreed that the subject 
should be actively taken up. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON DE- 
VELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 
(Continucd from page 286) 
available after such revisions as may be 
the members of the Di 
visions have been incorporated. When 
the reports are available for general dis- 


suggested by 


tribution announcement will be made in 
the E.E.1. Bulletin. 

Prior to the Joint Subcommittee meet- 
ing the E.E.I. 
sion 


representatives on Divi- 
1 and 2 met on December 6. At 
this meeting the work of the various 
project committees was reviewed and the 
Mr. A. FE. 


Silver presided, and about twenty rep- 


technical reports discussed. 


resentatives were present. 


4 
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ELECTRIC POWER FAVORED 
(Continued from page 288) 


most suitable methods of rendering 
the petroleum industry electric 
service. 

B. An effort to standardize the charac- 
ter of service to make it more 
advantageous to the oil industry. 


C. Cooperation with other organizations 
concerned with the_ petroleum 
industry. 


D. To promote among its membership 
an informal interchange of ideas, 
practices, ethics and procedures hav- 
ing to do with better serving the 
petroleum industry. 

The activities of the Club now include 
all aspects of the petroleum industry 
which might possibly be subject to elec- 
trification. Among the achievements of 
the Club to date, one of the foremost is 
the awakening of the electrical industry 
to the need for cooperative effort in 
solving the problems of electric service 
in the petroleum industry. Evidence of 
this is manifested in the growth of the 
Club, which now includes all of the 
major electric utilities operating in the 
Mid-Continent area. Another accom- 
plishment of the first rank is that for the 
first time in the history of the industry 
men engaged in the sale of power in the 
Mid-Continent section have had an op- 
portunity to get together and 
acquainted and discuss in their own way 


become 


the common problems. Opportunity has 
also been given the executives of oil 
companies to cooperate in the work of 
the Club and to criticize and make sug- 
gestions for improvement of any or all 
of the services of the utilities concerned. 
The most difficult achievement to date 
has been the preparation of a uniform 
form of contract. The suggested form 
of contract, which is still in a tentative 
form, is the result of an analysis of some 
forty-four contract forms in use by 
twenty-one operating companies, and it 
modified to 
aspects to the 
petroleum industry. 


is also conform in some 


express wishes of the 

While this article points out primarily 
the accomplishments in the pipe line 
pumping field, which, according to some 
authorities, represents a very small por- 
tion of the possible electrification of the 
petroleum industry, a later article will 
go into more detail covering the potential 
load of the production and refining divi- 
sions. The progress made along the lines 
of a uniform form of contract will also 
be discussed in detail at a later date. 


—A. B. Morgan. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
DECEMBER 
4-9 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Engineering Society Bldg., New 
York, N. Y. 
6-8 National Society of Refrigerating Engineers, New York Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
JANUARY 
22-25 Society of Automotive Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 
23-26 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 


5-8 American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, Hotel Biltmore 


MAY 


1- + Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, Washington, D. C. 
14-18 National Fire Protection Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
24+ National Board of Fire Underwriters, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JUNE 


Agents, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
25-29 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 


18-21 National Association of Purchasing 


New 








SALES COMMITTEE MEETS 


(Continued from page 284) 


‘The 


field now awaits word on an expanded 


stances as high as 50 per cent. 


national program, and it is expected that 
meetings during the latter part of the 
month will definitely determine future 
action. 

G. N. Brown, manager of the Elec 
tric Refrigeration Bureau, presented a 
report on electric refrigeration. Sales 
results, together with the results of Elec- 
tric Refrigeration Week Contest, appear 
on other pages of this issue of the BuL- 
LETIN. A holiday window display con- 
test is now being conducted to terminate 
on Christmas Day, with $700 in prizes 
offered to distributors, dealers and utili 


ties. There were 35,000 folders distrib- 


uted to stimulate interest in this final 
activity of the year. 

Following the reports of Mr. Trum- 
bull and Mr. Brown, the following reso- 
lution was offered and passed by the 
Sales Committee: 


RESOLVED: That the Sales Committee of the 
Edison Electric Institute recognizes indus- 
try advantages to be gained in the organ- 
ized, coordinated, promotional programs 
as exemplified in the Electric Refrizeration 
Bureau and the National Electric Cookers 
Council ; 

That the common benefits already gained 
through the Electric Refrigeration Bureau 
and the National Electric Cookery Council 
such as stimulated sales activity and im- 
proved manufacturer-utility-dealer rela- 
tionships in load building should continue 
to be encouraged, 

And, therefore the Sales Committee of 
the Institute urges continuing support of 
the electrical manufacturer groups for the 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau and the Na- 
tional Electric Cookery Council. 





























RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A number of reports, prepared by committees of the National Electric 
Light Association prior to their dissolution, were transferred to the Edison 
Electric Institute by the Liquidating Committee of the N.E.L.A. Because 
of the value to the industry of the material contained in the reports they have 
been published by the Institute and may be purchased at the following prices: 


Price to Price to 
Pub. Price to Non- Foreign 
No. Foreign Systems Coordination Committee Members Members Countries 


A1l3 Power System Wave Shape ............cccccecccees $0.20 $0.50 $0.60 


Hydraulic Power Committee 
Al8 Economic Design of Hydro-Electric Plants . ........ .20 50 .60 


ATS Tipdrawlic Govermors ... 0... cccccccccescs er .20 50 .60 
Power Systems Engineering Committee 

Al6 Load and Revenue Forecasting ....................4. .30 75 85 

FEDS, Ee a I aaa ik nk nee sea wie ccc ccenes 30 75 85 
Prime Movers Committee 

A4 Burning of Liquid and Gaseous Fuels ............... 30 he 85 

AS Power Station Chemistry ...........000000cc08ceews 40 1.00 1.10 

A6é  Pulverized Fuel ............ ET Hee eee Tee er 75 1.85 2.00 

A2 Station Piping ............. ee ree eee eer .60 1.50 1.60 

A7 Stoker Equipment and Furnaces ........... ere re .60 1.50 1.60 

) ee EO Std bebe. add Sc aeuge tag vo 1.85 2.00 
Underground Systems Committee 

A9 A-C Network Operation—1931 ........... (Asaeews .20 50 .60 


Al0 Cable Operation—1932 ............. ccc cc cee eee eee 45 LAS 1.25 
Al4 Current Carrying Capacity of Impregnated Paper Insu- 


SERCO > gp Pg rr en 25 65 85 
Al2 Fault Locating Methods Used on Underground Cable 
CL san Ow chk bedbk da Rohs se Reaeeks 40 1.00 1.10 
Sales Section 
Al5 Electric Roasting Ovens ............. Shi 5e gna ese .20 50 .60 
A1l7 Promotion of Home Air Conditioning.......... 5 as ahh .20 50 .60 
Statistical 
Al The Electric Light and Power Industry, 1932 ....... 30 i 85 


The prices include mailing charges. Member prices apply to employees 
of company members of the Institute. Please send money order or check with 
order. Orders should be addressed to— 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

‘The Institute has in stock a limited number of reports prepared by Engineering Commit 

tees of the former National Electric Light Association during the past several years. These 


reports may be ordered from the Institute from the price lists issued by the N.E.L.A., or a new 
list will be forwarded upon request. 
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(Terms expiring 1934) 


Behe BAIN iPass Aston Gad nes The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
PROV Res te ARTIGEE his 5 bcs d oleligeniawe o alia Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
WVICLIAN SCOHAMBERDAIN: 5c. e cow in oh aw aly den United Light & Power Company, Chicago, Ill. 
BEE fio oes SRR HEXGA AS SHORT Bo eS The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
PPR 0G, CaO NSPE od oP oduct pew atone Shoei Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Ra ROMRASED TNC PEERING Sie os eer ehas alee Aut ae Sees American Gas & Electric Company, New York, N.Y. 
Jorn E. ZIMMERMANN: 66.65.2065 «dae vs ‘The United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Terms expiring 1935) 


ee ORR I i The Edison Electric Hluminating Company of Boston, Boston, Mass. 
Harry J. Bauer .................. Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
FRAN 1D); COMEBGORD 2 ioc i o65 6b cb ade aennen .New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 
SAMURBL. FERGUSON <.4.0.05605. 25000 sewe ean The Hartford Electric Light Company, Harttord, Conn. 
CE MameeB Ee i ar Auiaide ne oduis obacee electric Bond & Share Company, New York, N. Y. 
CSEORCE Tf. TIOWARD oo cc iiag enced Kaas saeee sess Lhe United Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
(SEORGE 4); MEU HEPBED ond o 5 eae ates oisiew bias . .Stone & Webster, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


(Terms expiring 1936) 


GeorGe B. CorrTeELyou ....... ...Consolidated Gas Company of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Pea Es CRA iiss caxesa tee vi eden ein The North American Company, New York, N. Y. 
A: FP. FHOCKENBEAMER 4 io. occ ce ieee cs Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Trromas N. MCCARTER oie ciscic ow siaacss Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 
OE MINN ile hin 65. deed ktieS het eee Standard Gas & Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. 
H.. PHRORART PORTER: 2.6 0656 <4 American Waterworks & Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
TA DOR ois ie eh asi oe nn a Cees eed tdek ne Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, II]. 
Herpert A. WAGNER.......... Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore, 


Baltimore, Md. 


WeENDELL L. WILLKIE .. ...... Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, New York, N. Y. 








